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Abstract 


¥ 


Church Leadership in Systems Perspective 
by 

Michael M. Yahng 

This project is about church leadership in systems perspective. It asserts that 
leading a church today requires more than traditional understanding of pastoral 
leadership. Pastors and church leaders need to understand that their churches are a 


system 

The^aper is divided into two parts, theory and application. £ra rc Chapt^l te -)4vrc>c^ t-ji 
_ 1 ° 

^S^gfefaafe^feefcrt-the concept of systems thinking, i n wh i ohi t discuss^ church 


leadership from the family systems concept popularized by Edwin H. Friedman and 

A 

systems thinking from the business leadership perspective Peter M. Senge. 

& 4W 

Chapters tew^ applies the theory to ji local parish church setting. 

The author believes that systems thinking will equip pastors and church leaders to 


become better leaders in today’s fast changing world. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 
A Beginning Thought 

When I set out to write this project, my lingering questions came from practical 

C.?') 

issues involving the church wh e r e I worked as a part time youth pastor at a local Korean 
American church in Los Angeles. My peculiar position in the congregation, as a youth 
pastor, put me in a vulnerable position as I watched and tried to fulfill the expectation of 
many of my bosses (pastors, parents, lay leaders, and congregation). I felt the tension 
between the polar perspectives of church as the body of Christ and as a human 
organization. What I learned from working in churches for the last seven years is that the 
ministry is difficult. Not only that it is difficult, but also it can be very stressful, 
leading to bum out and diffidence. The tension between what is ideal and what is real in 
church life can be immensely frustrating. 

It is out of this context that I began exploring interesting yet invisible forces of 
human organization, and realized that church leaders should understand their church’s 
unique personalities and dynamics. Many congregational leaders and pastors did not 
seem to have adequate knowledge and understanding of the dynamics and nature of their 
churches. As a result, I have seen many distressed and discouraged pastors because they 
could not grasp the nature of his or her unique congregation. In a sense they were stuck. 


1 1 sewed five years as a part time youth pastor and three years as a full time pastor serving a small 
urban congregation. 

2 In an interesting book titled Stress for Success. James E. Loehr asserts that stress is good. This 
author agrees that stress can lead to creativity and emotional resilience and that not all stress is negative. 
James E. Loehr, Stress for Success (New York: Times Business, 1997). 
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When I was introduced to systems thinking, I began to understand some of the things that 
I have experienced working in churches. This project is the result of my interest in 
looking at church leadership from systems perspective. It attempts to understand and to 
utilize systems thinking to help those who are called to lead Christ’s church. 

Statement of Problem 

How should one understand the church? Is it an ideal embodiment of the body of 
Christ, or is it merely a human organization like any other? Anyone who has worked in a 
church knows that a church is both. It is an embodiment of Christ as well as a human 
organization. Here lies the unique problem facing church leaders, the tension between 
what is ideal and what is real. The church needs leaders who can creatively lead it in 
balancing this tension. 3 Moreover, church leaders must possess some comprehensive 
understanding and framework about how an organization works so that they will be able 
to manage their churches more effectively. For example, a church leader often falls into 
a conventional mode of thinking, linear causation, and believes that in order to be a 
successful pastor he or she simply needs to work harder and put in long hours attending 
to the many needs of the church. However, any real person cannot expect to fulfill all the 
demands of the church, no matter what the size of the church that he or she might be 
serving. Yet what does a pastor do? The irony is that church leaders can work 60 to 70 
hours per week, yet still come out feeling ineffective and that they are not doing a good 
enough job. It is my conviction that systems thinking can provide ministers and pastors 
with tools necessary to understand the dynamics of a church, and to lead their 


3 Peter M. Senge, “The Leader’s New Work: Building Learning Organizations.” Sloan 
/ Management Review 32 (Falli/1990): 9. 
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congregations in more effective ways. This project will address the topic of church 
leadership in systems perspective. 

Importance of Problem 

When a student graduates from a seminary, he or she is equipped with basic 
theology, methods of biblical studies, md some general aspects of pastoral counseling. 
But when Tpey So out in the parish settings, they face a whole new set of “enemies.” 
Many churches today are in deep trouble. Many ar^financialiy^r uggli^ . With declining 
membership and aging, there are high levels of anxiety and insecurity about the future of 
their churches. Furthermore, there are many people who come to churches with reasons 
that are not wholly noble: cliques and power groups, dysfunctional people causing 
dysfunctional churches, 4 theological rigidity in both liberals and conservatives, and most 
of all the “clergy killers.” 5 Seminarians are ill prepared to meet the increasing challenges 
of leading a church. What kinds of tools are there available for church leaders in order to 
deal with complex problems that a church faces today? 

New ministers walk in with hope and energy, but soon, they are trapped in the 
vicious cycles of activity traps, maintenance focus, chronic anxiety, and negative 
thinking. They work long hours and without much to show for their work. So they work 
even harder, eventually coming to the point of bum out. Today pastors are over worked, 
spiritually drained, mentally sapped, and physically weak, with many dire consequences 


tbe nc 




4 It shodrt be noted however that all churches are dysfunctional just as all families are pka V 
dysfunctional (ipsome level. I believe thaf God calls us to be the church of God in spite of the fact^we are 


in some ways “fallen.” 
are “dysfunctional.” 


This is the good news. In fact, it may be true that God calls us precisely because we 


5 G. Lloyd Rediger, Clergy 1 Killers (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1997), 13. 



to his or her family and church. Church leadership in systems approach can equip the 
pastors so that they can equip others for ministry. 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of study is to consider the major aspects of church leadership in 
systems perspective. It attempts to understand the nature of church leadership in systems 
perspective. It also applies systems theories to a local church setting. At the outcome, it 
is hoped that the reader is better equipped to lead his or her congregation with greater 
appreciation and understanding for its dynamics. Understanding of church leadership in 
systems perspectives will equip seminarians going into parish ministry and their 
congregations. 

Scope and Limitation of Study 

There are several books on church leadership using systems perspective. The 
main material for the project comes from thebooks, Fifth Discipline by Peter Senge and 
Generation to Generation by Edwin Friedman. Many other works, concerning the issues 
of organizational dynamics are also used to increase and aid the body of the project. The 
scope of the study is to understand and apply systems thinking to congregations. 

Meth od of Study 

The method is basically academic research from various resources and works 
done in the area. Many of the ideas will be used to explain a case study at the end of the 
project. 
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CHAPTER 2 

What is Systems Thinking? 
Introduction: The Wav We Think 


We think linearly; that is, we believe that A causes B. In today’s complex world, 
we need a new framework to understand our world. Systems thinking allows one to see 
the bigger picture, 

Charles Somerville, in Leadership Strategies for Ministers, writes of a fictitious 
young minister who learns about these “irrational attacks” on pastors. 1 After two years 
of satisfactory work in his second congregation, where he served as the senior pastor, one 
of the old timers came into his office and dropped a bomb in his otherwise peaceful 
existence: 

“It’s good to see you, Mr. Robbins,” Henry (pastor) said uneasily. “I wish I could 
say the same,” Harold replied. “Is there something wrong?” Henry could feel the 
palms of his hands beginning to sweat. “I wish I could think of an easier way to 
say this. It hurts me deeply Henry, but I feel that I must tell you something,” 
Harold began. “I have been observing your attempt to be our minister for some 
time now. You lack the compassion we need in the ministry of this church. You 
ought to consider going into some other profession—a job where you won’t be 
involved with people. If it wasn’t for your wife, Janet, you wouldn’t have lasted 
this long” “What to you mean?” Henry hoped that he was having a bad dream. 
“You’ve treated this church with the sensitivity of that new computer you put in 
the secretary’s office. Don’t ask me to give you a specific example. I don’t know 
that I could give you one. It’s in your voice, the way you behave toward your 
members. How is it that you’ve never called me by my first name? Why is it 
always ‘Mr. Robbins’ this and Mr. Robbins’ that?” “I call you Mr. Robbins out of 
respect,” Henry said. “I expect children to call me ‘Mr. Robbins,’ not my 
minister,” Harold said. “There’s a plastic quality about you Henry. Even your 
sermons are like words coming off an assembly line, put together as your 
seminary manufactured them—no feeling, only words. When you stand at the 
door after the worship service, you still get the names of people confused. You 
just don’t care, Henry; you really don’t care.” 


1 Charles Somerville, Leadership Strategies for Ministers (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1987), 22. 
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“I do care!” “I’m sorry, Henry. I’ve talked to other officers, and no one really 
believes that about you. It never was your church. You just aren’t effective here. 
I would advise you to make your plans to move on—before it’s too late.” 
“Please,” Henry was speechless. “I don’t know what to say.” 2 

As anyone can see from this fictitious but not too uncommon account, pastors are 

attacked, often irrationally, then are left there to whither away and die. Now, it is 

difficult to see this as an isolated event without any causes. It is also difficult to see what 

might have prompted such a sudden attack. Was the accusation against the pastor 

justified? As it turns out, Harold was complaining because Henry did not visit him in the 

hospital when he had a minor stroke. Henry did not know about this because no one had 

told him. But was that the only cause for Harold’s attack on the pastor? Somerville says 

that Harold was one of the founders of the church with a nostalgic desire to return to the 

glory days when the church was at its peak; therefore, his feeling of alienation and 

loneliness accentuated his recent feeling of loss and being out of control which he 

projected on to the pastor. Does this explain Harold’s behavior? Maybe. As Stevens and 

Collins explain, there are several ways to see the causation of an event: linear, multiple, 

and systemic. 


2 Ibid., 31-32. 
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A -► B 

▼ 

C ◄- D 

Linear Causation Multiple Causation Systems Causation 

Figure 1 

Linear, Multiple, and Systems Causation 
The above story points out that people often think linearly. Harold’s recent illness 
created anxiety, which he in turn focused on the pastor. 3 Henry, feeling confused and 
victimized, may react to Harold’s attack by withdrawing from the church. He may blame 
Harold or the church in general for their lack of understanding and appreciation for his 
hard work and ministry. 

When the above scenario is seen in systems thinking, there is a little truth in 
Harold’s accusation against the pastor—the minister did not pay much attention to the old 
timers in the church. It forces one to look at other avenues of explanation and response. 
For example, the pastor in stories like Henry’s must understand that he or she is always a 
part of the whole system, no matter how far or remote he or she is from the picture. In 
short, there is no one to blame or point fingers. An appropriate response might be 
bringing this “accusation” openly into discussion with Staff Parish Relations Committee 

3 This is called by Michael Kerr, binding of anxiety. Michael Kerr and Murray Bowen. Family 
Evaluation (New York: W.W. Norton, 1988), 119. 



A < 4 - 


> B 
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and finding ways to reconcile Harold and Henry’s sense of grievance. 

Peter Senge writes about a scenario where retailers, wholesale suppliers, and 
factories get into various cycles of supply and demand where the “system” breaks down 
because of a lack of holistic thinking. Everyone scrambles to meet the sudden increase in 
demand for the product. Every point in the system piles up the product in their stock, 
leading to a system crash. The story goes like this: There is a dramatic increase of 
demands for the product, which is followed by increase in orders from the retailers, and 
the factory cranks up production. Wholesale supplies stock up the product. The delay in 
the delivery lengthens while frustration builds, causing more frantic reactions from all 
parties involved to order and stock up. Then almost suddenly as it begins, the orders drop 
to nil with huge inventories in all the system ends. Now everyone begins to blame 
everyone else for his or her problems. The retailers blame the wholesale suppliers, the 
wholesale suppliers blame it on the factory, and the factory blames it on consumers. The 
truth is that no one has bothered to look at the bigger picture, the whole system. 

Everyone has participated in the process of creating the problem. 

Senge asserts that “today’s problem comes from yesterday’s solution.” 4 I would 
agree, and assert that many problems in churches today are caused by their successes in 
the past. What once worked so well is no longer viable. In fact, it becomes a stumbling 
block. Why is this? Because the environment has changed, the neighbors have changed, 
and even the key persons in the congregation itself might have different constellations 
than before. The problem, according to systems thinking, is an inability to see the reality 
holistically to address the issues that face churches. Senge asserts that our leverage (the 


4 Peter M. Senge, The Fifth Discipline (New York: Doubleday, Currency, 1990), 57. 
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resources to tackle and solve the problem) comes from new ways of thinking. 5 He 

proposes that we need to think in terms of systems, which enables us to see the bigger 

picture, and allow us to deal with problems more creatively. Edwin Friedman in his book 

Generation to Generation , writes about the “identified patient.” He asserts that the “sick 

one” in the family or church is a symptom of a systemic problem. 6 It takes a new way of 

thinking, a holistic way of looking at the world to better tackle the problems in our lives, 

especially the problems of church. 

Definition of Systems Thinking 
\£jLl 

Systems thinking is a conceptual framework. It is a way of looking at the world 
that allows one to see the world more holistically. Peter L. Steinke, in How Your Church 
Family Works, defines systems thinking as, “a way of conceptualizing reality.” It 


a, Defir 

^ Syg'j-.gnq & "T K>r> 

Systems thinking is a conceptu 



“organizes our thinking from a specific vantage point. Systems thinking considers the 
interrelatedness of the parts. Instead of seeing isolated, unrelated parts, we look at the 
whole.” 7 Joseph O’Connor and Ian McDermott define a system as “an entity that 
maintains its existence and functions as a whole through the interaction of its parts.” 8 
Therefore, in systems thinking one “ looks at the whole, and the parts, and the 
connections between the parts, studying the whole in order to understand the parts.” 9 


5 Ibid., 40. 

6 Edwin H. Friedman, Generation to Generation (New York: Guilford Press, 1985), 19. 

7 Peter L. Steinke, How Your Church Family Works (Washington D.C.: Alban Institute, 1993), 3. 

8 Joseph O’Connor and Ian McDermott, The Art of Systems Thinking (London: Thorsons, 1997), 

9 Ibid. 


2 . 
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Examples of Systems 

A bicycle is a system . Imagine that you are building a bicycle from scratch. You 
are the designer. A bicycle is a system. It has many parts that are interconnected to serve 
a purpose, to ride on its two wheels. In order to build a bicycle, the builder must begin 
with the whole picture, which means designing all the required parts of the bicycle, the 
handle bar, the seat, the wheels, the pedals and so forth, in relation to the whole bike. You 
will need to think about the parts in consideration to its size, speed, and purpose. Systems 
thinking enables you to see not only the parts of the bicycle in its relationship to the 
whole, but that the rider is also part of the system. Systems thinking teaches that there are 
no outsiders. 10 The designer, the rider, and the bicycle are one system. So the builder of a 
bicycle must be a systems thinker. He or she must begin with the whole picture. 

Nature is a system. The more we learn about nature, the more we think about how 
it regenerates and sustains life in the constant movement of life and death, we realize that 
nature is far greater that any individual event or segment we see in nature. The whole is 
indeed greater than the sum of its parts. 

Systems thinking goes deeper than mere selfish desires to understand the world so 
that we can benefit from it. It is a different way of living as well. We depend on the 
earth, pure and simple. The earth depends on us, more than ever before. Systems 
thinking requires one to see the process in the dynamic interactions between the forces of 
the world. To say that rain falls because of gravity is only a one sided view. There is 
another force at work, “the law of levity.” 11 The water must rise in order to fall. To 


10 Senge, “ Leader’s New Work,” 7-23. 

11 Steinke, How Your Church Family Works . 5. 
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understand rain and how it functions, we must understand the concept of mutual 

interrelatedness. In other words, systems thinking is a discipline of seeing the whole 

rather than fragmentation and isolated events. To think in a systemic way means to open 

up our minds and prejudices to see beyond what is immediately visible at any given 

moment. Biologists have long been aware of the interelatedness of all living forms. 

Symbiosis, interdependency between living organisms whose very existence depends on 

existence of others, serves as a fine example of what it means to see things in systems 

perspective. Lewis Thomas, a biologist, wrote numerous essays on biology and 

philosophy of life, one of which I think expresses the depth of systems thinking: 

We are not made up, as we had always supposed, of successively enriched 
packets of our own parts. We are shared, rented, occupied. At the interior 
of our cells, driving them, providing the oxidative energy that sends us out 
for the improvement of each shining day, are the mitochondria, and in a 
strict sense they are not ours. They turn out to be little creatures, the 
colonial posterity of migrant prokaryocytes, probably primitive bacteria 
that swam into ancestral precursors of our eukaryotic cells and stayed 
there. Ever since, they have maintained themselves and their ways, 
replicating in their own fashion, privately, with their own DNA and RNA 
quite different from ours. They are as much symbionts as the rhizobal 
bacteria in the roots of beans. Without them, we would not move a 
muscle, drum a finger, think a thought. 12 


The church is a system. Like a family, the church has leaders and followers or 
what Cosgrove and Hatfield call parental figures and their “children.” 13 A church has the 
typical characteristics of a system, especially an organic system, such as homeostasis, 
feedback systems, patterns of behaviors, culture, etc. As a system, a church has many 


12 Lewis Thomas, The Lives of a Cell (New York: Penguin Books, 1974), 4. 

13 Charles H. Cosgrove and Dennis D. Hatfield, Church Conflict (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1994), 30-58. 
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parts. A church is not only the congregation of its individual members but also the body 
of its members. Therefore, it has a certain personality and culture that is unique. It holds 
certain patterns of behavior and ritual that are considered normal and predictable. 

One of the tasks in leading a church in systems perspective requires the leaders to 
be mindful of this bigger picture. George Parsons and Speed B. Leas write that to think 
systemically means “seeing the multiplicity of causation.” 14 A church leader works not 
only to lead individual members but the church as a whole, as a body of Christ. 

Why Church Leadership in Systems Perspective? 

In Systems. You Are Your Position. 

In a church that recently hired a new pastor, the congregation was divided as to 
why they thought that the newly hired pastor should and should not be their pastor. The 
previous pastor, who recently had sought for a new appointment after five years of 
service, was an affectionate person with a rather “serious” personality. But the 
congregation thought that his leadership was weak, and blamed him for a decline in 
membership. The new pastor they hired was to the contrary, a humorous person who 
liked telling jokes (sometimes quite offbeat ones) and had a history of successful parish 
ministry. Nevertheless, the congregation complained that the new pastor was not serious 
enough like the previous pastor. Some complained that his sermons did not fit the needs 
of those in the congregation who liked their sermons “holy.” 

Ironically, the congregation knew their newly hired pastor long before they hired 
him. So they knew about his personality and gifts and graces; yet, as one of the active 


14 George Parsons and Speed B. Leas, Understanding Your Congregation as a System; The Manual 
([Bethesda, Md.]: Alban Institute, 1993), 20. 
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church members expressed, “It is different now that he has become our pastor.” 15 The 
truth is that it really is different being in the position of the pastor. And often a pastor is 
defined by his or her position in that church. For example in certain cultures, a pastor is 
perceived as the head of the church, sitting at the top of a pyramid. In others, a pastor is 
perceived as one among many other “ministers” of the church. 

Understanding the Church Dynamics as a System 

After four years serving a small, Korean American congregation, the pastor, who 
was largely considered by the church as passive and ineffective, moved on to another 
parish, replaced by a strong and energetic pastor. The new pastor vowed to the 
congregation that he would completely devote his time and energy to the chur^J^Implicit 
in his rhetoric was the rumor that the previous pastor did not fully dedicate his time to the 
church). He started new programs and Bible studies, and even had evangelistic events, 
such as handing out church brochures to shoppers at local Korean supermarkets. He 
prepared sermons and Bible studies, and people were enthusiastic about his new 
leadership. Unfortunately, shortly after his first year, he was burned out and suffered 
from severe muscular pain. Before his second year, he resigned from the church. 16 

Why is it that so many pastors and parishes seem disenchanted with each other? 
Why is it that so many pastors seem powerless against the onslaught of the 
congregational abuse, while those churches also feel betrayed? Why do the church 


15 From an informal conversation with a lay person of the church that I worked as a part-time 
youth minister. 


16 These congregational dynamics in the life of a church seem to be cross-cultural. The above..-'' 
chinches were Korean American churches, but similar stories are found in churches of a 1 ^nationality"and 
iicit^ Frances Marie Wiebenga, Ministry in the Local Church Using the Systems Approach of Marriage 




4nd Family Counseling , Dflftin., diss., School ofTheology at Claremont, 199L 

ij 


k 
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leaders so quickly burn out, and have a difficult time simply maintaining his or her 
church, never mind about its purpose of being? 

There are many such stories of misfits between pastor and parish that it boggles 
the minds. As R. Paul Stevens and Phil Collins^in The Equipping Pastor: A System 
Approach to Congregational Leadership , assert, many churches are stuck. Their 
symptoms include: over-functioning leaders, unmotivated laity, standardized pastoral 
roles, leadership burnout, recurring problems, and maintenance focus. 17 It is not difficult 
to imagine, in a congregational life, that a typical pastor would encounter all kinds of 
experiences, but it is difficult to see that the “illnesses” of a congregation may be 
systemic rather than individual problems. In other words, there are “illnesses” that a 
congregation as a whole may suffer as well as those that can be isolated to individual 
episodes. When seen from a systems approach, there are no individual episodes, only 
systemic problems in church life. 

So What Can a Pastor Do? 

One assumes that there are rational reasons for everything, that there are reasons 
why certain individuals or churches are this or that way. Most of us, however, know that 
it is not true. Often there are reasons in the heart that the mind does not know. Systems 
thinking helps us to understand some of the issues which often seem irrational and 
sporadic to inexperienced pastors. It is one of the assumptions of this paper that one 
cannot lead something that one does not understand. Systems thinking can account for 
those things that elude the mind. 


17 R. Paul Stevens and Phil Collins, The Eouipping Pastor ([Washington D.C.]: Alban Institute, 


1993), xii. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Important Concepts from Systems Thinking 
Family Systems Theory b^Bowen 

Differentiation 

Description . Family systems theory is grounded on the naturalistic view of cells 
and other forms of life from evolutionary, even more cosmological standpoint. Its 
premise is based on the phenomenon of life and unique characteristics that seem to be 
true to all living organisms. According to Edwin Friedman, a key concept called 
“differentiation” is defined as “a life long process of striving to keep one’s balance 
through the reciprocal external and internal process of striving for self-definition and self¬ 
regulation.” 1 Differentiation is a basic requirement for selfhood. It is nature’s way of 
creation. All organisms must differentiate before it can be called self. Its amalgamation 
to other cells without losing its identify depends on its clear distinction and 
specialization. Therefore, Friedman writes, differentiation is the “capacity to become 
oneself out of one’s self with minimum of reactivity to the positions or reactivity of 
others.” 2 A good way to explain the concept of self-differentiation is thinking in terms of 
family interaction. Friedman describes differentiation as, “the capacity of a family 
member to define his or her life’s goals and values apart from surrounding togetherness 
pressures, to say T when others are demanding ‘you’ and ‘we.’ It includes the capacity 



1 Edwin H. Friedman, “Bowen Theory and Tl^raDw’^ Handbook of Family Therapy, eds. Alan S. 
Gurman and David P. Kniskem (New York: Brunner/Mazel 1991), 2: 140, 

; 

2 Ibid., 141. 
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to maintain a (relatively) non-anxious presence in the midst of anxious systems, to take 

maximum responsibility for one’s own destiny and emotional being.” 3 

Fusion. The opposite end of self-differentiation is fusion. It is marked by rigidity 

in relationship and loss of self in relation to others. Friedman says that greater elasticity 

and flexibility in a relationship mark a couple with greater self-differentiation, whereas 

couples with less differentiation behave with characteristics of rigidity. In the worst case, 

an undifferentiated couple may behave as though “they were fused to the ends of a stick:” 

Whatever either does automatically moves the other. There is no thinking of self, 
only we and us and blaming you. The nature of relationship might appear to be 
close. They might appear to be together, but they are really stuck together. They 
will wind up either perpetually in conflict, because they are so reactive to one 
another, or they will have a homey togetherness achieved through the total 
sacrifice of their own selves. 4 

Non-anxious presence. A concept closely related to the concept of self- 
differentiation is the idea of non-anxious presence. The concept of differentiation is based 
on the premise that says we are all aggregates of cells (organic beings). Our relationships 
with others, when unclear and undifferentiated, create loss of identity and heighten the 
sense of anxiety. Instead of dealing with problems and conflicts that arise in 
relationships or systems objectively, leaders who are not aware of the system’s dynamics 
often simply react. 

Thinking is compromised because we become so blurred by our own reactivity. 
Clarity and objectivity, which church leaders need to lead, depend on our ability to 
remain non-anxious and differentiate. We are able to understand reality more objectively 


3 Friedman, Generation to Generaiion . 27. 

4 Ibid., 29. 
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when we are more differentiated than when we are emotionally fused with issues or 
people. 

Differentiation is not detachment, nor should it be mistaken with words such as 
individuation or independence. It is being connected with others while at the same time 
“distanced” emotionally enough to function with minimum reactivity. It is a “capacity to 
be one’s own integrated aggregate-of-cells person while still belonging to, or being able 
to relate to, a larger colony.” 5 

Implications for the church. A church, like a family, is a system, which means 
that different churches have different levels of differentiation. This is the reason why 
some churches are more adaptive to situations that in other churches might cause frantic 
crisis and reactivity. 6 Churches with lower levels of differentiation react; bordering on 
irrationality, displaying behaviors that shift burdens, and blame others for problems. The 
challenge to pastors serving highly reactive and anxious churches is that he or she must 
learn to remain non-anxious when others are anxious. A more differentiated pastor can 
influence his or her church to increase its own level of differentiation and maturity, 

therefore increasing flexibility and ability to think, adapt, and therefore survive. 

PjJtjlC 

Leadership through self-differentiation. According to^Steinke, a major role of 
pastor or church leaders is “empowering people to take responsibility for their own 
health.” 7 This means that leaders must stay focused, functioning for themselves, not for 


5 Friedman, “Bowen Theory and Therapy,” 141. 

6 See Ronald W. Richardson’s book, Creating a Healthier Church (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 

1996). * 

Peter Steinke, Healthy Congreeationsia Systems Approach (Bethesda Md.,: Alban Institute, 


1996), 81. 
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others. It also means that leaders must be authentic and have integrity, and become 
models of faith by nurturing their own spirituality. But by far the most important role of a 
church leader, as mentioned above, is to increase the “immune” system of the 
congregation through the leader’s clear self-definition and differentiation. 

Emotional Triangle 

Description. The Emotional Triangle is the “basic building block” or “molecule” 
of an emotional system that refers to “any three parts^yeither three individuals or two flf) 





persons and an issue .” 8 A basic structure of an emotional field is called triangulation. 
Friedman says that “the basic law of emotional triangles is that when any two parts of a 
system become uncomfortable with one another, they will ‘triangle in’ or focus upon a 
third person, or issue, as a way of stabilizing their own relationship with one another.” 9 It 
is a central concept in Bowenian family therapy. An example from personal experience 
is a relationship with two very close friends in seminary. I noticed that this three-person 
relationship/friendship we formed was a lasting and stable relationship. What I mean by 
the relationship being stable is that all three of us got along very well, so much so that we 
sought out the missing member whenever only two of us were present. Though this 
relationship was a stable one, interestingly, I noticed that one of us would often team up 
with the other, therefore triangulating the third one (on issues such as theological or 
biblical interpretations). 

Sometimes this triangulation would interlock or stick; that is, the one who was left 
out by the other two would tend to be in that position for a prolonged period of time, 


8 Friedman, “Bowen Theory and Therapy,” 150. 

9 Friedman, Generation to Generation . 35. 
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sometimes for weeks or months. At other times, the triangulation would be more 
flexible, creating shifts among the three. As mentioned above, emotional triangulation 
happens when a two-person relationship system become uncomfortable with another, 
thereby seeking stability through the third person or an issue. 

In church settings, the typical triangulation takes place among the religious leader, 
the ruling body of lay people, and the rest of the congregation. Or it could take place 
among minister, congregation, and his or her theological beliefs or other issues. In 
denominational level, triangulation can take place among pastor. District Superintendent, 
and Parish Staff Relations Committee. 

Triangulation is the basic unit of an emotional system. In a healthy system, it is 

flexible and shifts around the system, but in unhealthy or anxious systems, it will 

interlock and get stuck focusing on a specific person(s) or issue(s). 

Senge describes this sort of drawing in and focusing on the third party or issue as 

a means to stabilize or “bind” the instability of relationship as “shifting the burdens.” 

Whenever there is an emotional system that is highly anxious, the system will seek to 

shift their burdens on “someone or something out there.” Congregations often find their 

pastor or his or her theological stance to shift and bind their anxiety. Steinke 

talks about this burden shifting process in the emotional system: 

Burden shifting is three-sided. It involves three people, or two people and a 
mood, or two people and a substance. When someone shifts the burden, another 
person or thing will be placed in the outside position. Gossip, for instance, is a 
triangle with two people on the inside and a third on the outside. Yet as Friedman 
warns, ‘In the concept of an emotional triangle, what Peter says to you about his 
relationship with Paul has to do with his relationship with you. 10 


10 Peter L. Steinke, How Your Church Family Works . 48. 
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We have so far explored some of the most important concepts in Bowenian family 
theory. As it will become clearer in the following discussions, the contribution of 
Bowenian systems to church leadership is substantial. It is also very interesting to note 
that both Senge’s work and Bowenian theory overlap because they are both systems 
thinking. When applied together in church leadership, they proved to be very helpful for 
church leaders, especially those seminarians staring out fresh. 

Anxiety ,y ar <~ ^a->— 




* - 


Description, Michael(Kejj defines anxiety as “the response of an organism to a 
threat, real or imagined.” 11 Anxiety has both psychological (i.e^nse of fear, 
uneasiness) and physiological affects (i.e^weating, dryness of mouth). In general, 
anxiety can be distinguished into two categories: acute and chronic. Acute anxieties are 
temporary and situational. They are based on real threats that are perceivable. A car 
spinning out of control on a road imposes a real threat to others. An acute anxiety 
experienced in a situation like this is normal. A person who is watching this may 
experience physical symptoms as well as emotional ones, i.e., faster heartbeat and intense 
fear. Psychological and physiological responses to the above situation are normal. In fact, 
the anxiety that was felt was part of organism’s response to the perceived threat, which is 
essential for survival. 

The problem is when anxiety becomes chronic. Chronic anxiety on the other hand 
is generalized and constant. It has no perceived threat and is generalized to no specific 
situation. Chronic anxiety is more about a person’s state of being than about situational 


11 Miolwal Kerr and Mumy Bowen, Family Evaluation , 112. 
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events. Peter Steinke talks about the difference between chronic and acute anxiety as 
follows: 


JU 




1 




Chronic anxiety is habitual. We can’t put anxiety to rest. Even the slightest 
change or trivial annoyance incites reactive behavior. Social psychologist Carol 
Tavris has said that in chronic anxiety “the human chime mechanism chimes too 
often, as if a drunk carillonneur couldn’t keep his hands off the church bells” No 
longer is anxiety an occasional warning signal. Rather, it is structured into life. 
Someone has anxiety if acute, someone is_their anxiety if chronic . 12 


A person with a high level of chronic anxiety reacts more strongly to a stressful 
event than a person with a lower level of chronic anxiety. A person with higher levels of 



reactivity or chronic anxiety becomes generally more rigid when a stressful event occurs 
than a person with lowers level of chronic anxiety, leaving him or her less equipped to 


“think his or her way out of a problem.” 


There is a close relationship between chronic anxiety and differentiation. A 
person with a higher level of chronic anxiety tends to have a lower level of . 

differentiation, and vise versa. Mi cfiac l Kerr explains the reason: 


There are a number of ways to think about and explain why chronic anxiety 
increases as the level of differentiation decreases. The most fundamental way to 
think about it is that the less a person has grown away (emotionally separated) 
from his family, the more anxiety he has about being on his own and assuming 
responsibility for himself. Some people deal with this by never leaving home; 
others leave and “pretend” to have grown up. The degree of pretend is betrayed 
by the amount of anxiety associated with trying to be a responsible adult . 13 


The central concepts of Bowenian theory, such as differentiation and chronic 
anxiety, are closely related to each other and coherent. When one is more differentiated, 


9 


12 Steinke, How Your Church Family Works . 20£ 

13 Kerr and Botven, 117. 
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he or she is more self defined in ways that provide greater ability to remain focused and 
calm in the emotional pull and push that we all experience in relationships. The healthy 
sense of self, or relatively high level of self-differentiation, allows one to maintain, in an 
anxious relationship, a non-anxious presence with a minimum emotional reactivity. 
Chronic anxiety points to the deeper reality of what it means to be a human being than 
merely a theoretical construct. Anxiety happens in all human relationships. It is as 
commons as the air we breath. Anxiety is what makes us alive; that is, it is an essential 
part of our biological makeup. What the Bowenian concept allows us to see is that 
anxiety is not simply a psychological phenomena that we have inherited; it is infused in 
all of our relationships. More significantly, it indicates that our emotional and 
physiological makeup have biological and evolutionary roots. 

Implications for the church. Anxiety binds; that is, anxiety seeks to relieve and 
reduce itself by binding with persons, things, or issues. This is more so if you have a 
higher level of emotional reactivity, or chronic anxiety, or a lower level of self- 
differentiation. In churches, people may bind their anxiety to those who are most 
responsible or vulnerable (pastors, lay leaders). In chronically anxious churches, people 
often focus on and blame problems on their pastors. Sometimes people with a high level 
of chronic anxiety may hold rigidly to certain belief systems and doctrines. Kerr asserts 
that beliefs are strong anxiety binders. He writes, “[t]he inclination to ‘see’ the world as 
other than it really is—more as one imagines, wishes, or fears it to be—is a pretty 
compelling force in everyone .” 14 


14 


Ibid., 120 
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Obviously, the implication that a person’s beliefs may function as an anxiety 
binder is significant to a church leader. This may explain why certain churches are 
magnets for particular personality. It also explains why some churches are intolerant of 
differing beliefs, ideas, or people, even though that intolerance may run counter to the 
Christian teachings found in the Bible. 

Churches with a high level of chronic anxiety display high levels of rigidity and 
reactivity. They may also elicit a strong togetherness force, outwardly showing a false 
appearance of unity. One wonders if fundamentalist Christian churches are not a 
psychological phenomena, reactive to different and diverse ideas, beliefs, or persons. 

This is also true with the rigidly held “liberal” beliefs in individual Christians and 
churches who are in affect reacting to fundamentalism rather than behaving out of sound 
theological discernment. 

Church as an Emotional System 

Description. The church is an emotional system. Edwin Friedman writes that the 
term “emotional system” refers to “any group of people or other colonized forms of 
protoplasm (herds, flocks, troops, packs, schools, swarms, and aggregates) that have 
developed emotional interdependencies to the point where the resulting system through 
which the parts are connected (administratively, physically or emotionally) has evolved 
its own principles of organization .” 15 ^fl chaeTK er^ says that it is impossible to define the 
term, emotional system, in a narrow and specific way . 16 Instead, he contends that the 
emotional system postulates “the existence of a naturally occurring system in all forms of 

15 Friedman, “Bowen Theory and Therapy,” 144. 

16 Kerr and Bowen, 27. 
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life that enables an organism to receive information (from within itself and from the 
environment), to integrate that information, and to respond on the basis of it.” 17 In short, 
an emotional system is a survival system. While this may sound too general to be of 
much help, an emotional system points to the fact that we human beings share with all 
other animals certain universal traits or systems that govern our behavior. 

One of the helpful ways of understanding this concept is by differentiating the 
term emotion from feeling. Kerr says that feelings are those emotional responses that are 
felt, such as anger, sadness, ecstasy, etc. while emotions are not. He writes that feelings 
refer to “an intellectual or cognitive awareness of the more superficial aspects of the 
emotional system .” 18 In other words, feelings are the “felt responses” of its emotions. The 
emotional systems are far more basic and universal than the feeling systems. Emotional 
systems exist in all organisms. For example, a fight or flight reaction is both a biological 
and an emotional response. The difference may be subtle but significant. It tells us that 
the emotional systems have in its origin biological and evolutionary roots. It also explains 
why anxiety is a basic human experience. 

Implication for churches . In Bowen’s systems theory, the terms “emotional 
systems” and “family systems” are interchangeable . 19 It fact, it is said all human systems, 
i.e., family or corporate organizations, are emotional systems. Like a family, a church has 
parental or guardian figures (ones with authority and power, not necessarily a pastor), and 
children (people who follow the parents, some of whom behave like rebellious 


18 Ibid., 31. 

19 Friedman, “Bowen Theory and Therapy,” 144. 
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teenagers ). 20 Like a family, it has a unique personality, history, rules, and traditions. But 
most of all, as an emotional system, it follows certain rules that are observable in all 
emotional systems, such as reactivity (individual and organizations reaction to anxiety), 
self-differentiation (individual and organizations ability to remain a self amid the 
pressure from others to conform or fuse). This is both good news and bad news to church 
leaders. By understanding how emotional systems work, church leaders can better 
understand, and to some extent, predict and appreciate how church systems work. For 
instance, all churches have a homeostatic balance or resistances to change that are often 
difficult to break. They also have reactivity or chronic anxiety levels that are different 
among churches. These all add to the unique personality and culture of a church. A 
church leader’s job is to understand these dynamics and work to make the ministry of 
Christ more efficient and productive. 

Considering the church as an emotional system allow 
church thoughtfully, working to change not only the individuals within but also the 
system as a whole. 

General Systems Theory by Peter Senge 

Perhaps, it is important to note here what Senge’s main thesis means for us as 
church leaders. In addition to the detailed analysis of structural and system behaviors, 
Senge had focused on the fact that organization can be an organization of constant change 
and adaptation. Senge calls for learning organizations. This notion has great 


^pastor^ 


to lead his or her 


20 For an interesting discussion of church systems from a parent-child(dren) perspective, see 
Church Conflict by Cosgrove and Hatfield. 



implications for churches that have become stagnant and irrelevant in today’s fast 
changing world. Churches need to become learning organizations. 

Reinforcing Feedback 
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Description. The building blocks of systems thinking are reinforcing and 
balancing loops. Reinforcing feedback, Senge writes, is happening, “Whenever you are in 
a situation where things are growing [or declining ].” 21 O’Connor and McDermott define 
it as, “Changes in the system [that] feed back in such a way as to amplify the changes, 
leading to more changes in the same direction .” 22 For example, if attendance of a church 
continues to grow, there is a reinforcing feedback. Whatever the church is doing, it is 
doing what people want. In other words, they are “buying” the ministry of the church. 
This has a spiraling effect. When people (and members) are satisfied, they “sell” their 
success by inviting and telling other people to come to their church (word of mouth), 
which further helps the already growing attendance. This in turn helps the church 
increase the number of ministries that it provides. The church grows exponentially. 

Whenever you hear phrases like, “We’re on a roll,” “Jump on the bandwagon,” 
“Downhill all the way,” “The sky’s the limit,” “Can do no wrong,” we are talking about 
reinforcing feedback . 23 Whenever there is a change in the direction that is desirable, it is 
said that we are in a virtuous cycle. If the change is in the direction that is not desirable, it 
is a vicious cycle. Exercise, for example, is a virtuous cycle: You go for a walk or jog in 
the morning, and it makes you feel better and good about yourself, so you exercise more 

21 Senge, Filth Discipline. 79. 

22 O’Connor and McDermott, 251. 

23 Ibid., 37. 
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often, and soon it becomes a habit that benefits you exponentially. A vicious cycle is 
something like drinking alcohol. In order to cope with stresses and problems, one may 
drink, in which case, it can lead to a disastrous path. 

A few characteristics about reinforcing feedback are: 

1. Reinforcing feedback has amplifying effects. For example, the population grows 
exponentially. During the seventeenth century, the world population was about a half a 
billion people. By the beginning of twentieth century, two hundred and fifty years later, 
the world population became one and a half billion people. By 1991, in less than one 
hundred years, the world population grew to nearly five and half billion people. The 
birthrate has fallen to slightly less than the death rate, by only 1.7 per cent over past 20 
years due to advances in medicine, but even that small difference can make a huge 
difference when it is growing at a accelerating rate. 24 

2. Small changes can make a big difference. The so-called “self-fulfilling prophecy” 
is an example. Frequently our perception and expectations about a person “feeds and 
shapes” the person. This often happens with teacher-student or manager-employee 
relationships: “If I see a person as having high potential, I give him sic special attention 
to develop that potential. When he flowers, I feel that my original assessment was correct 
and I help him still further. Conversely, those I regard as having lower potential languish 
in disregard and inattention, perform in disinterested manner, and further justify, in my 
mind, the lack of attention I give them.” 25 


24 Ibid., 35. 

25 Senge, Fifth Discipline . 80. 
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O’Conner and McDermott call self-fulfilling prophecy, “feedforward.” 26 In an 
interesting discussion about how our beliefs predetermine the outcomes, O’Conner and 
McDermott assert that our expectation about the future often influences the future. They 
write, “when you expect to fail, you often do. After all, what’s the point in trying if it’s a 
forlorn hope? When you expect to succeed, on the other hand, your energy and optimism 
help you and make it more likely that you will. Nothing succeeds like sucfessV(^nd J 
nothing fails like failures.)” 

Implications for the church: look for small improvements. Pastors, especially 
those going into their first pastorate assignment, often desire to succeed in ministry by 
making the church grow in faith and in numbers. Then they find their efforts frustrated by 
forces that seem to be beyond their control. They find in their local churches unmotivated 
laity, low self-esteem, and high anxiety and reactivity, etc. Pastors can take comfort in 
that it is not the big things but small things that often pay big returns. And those might be 
something that a pastor often over looks such as having a positive attitude. What would 
happen to churches if the leaders have an optimistic outlook about the churches no matter 
what the situations are? What would happen if the positive thinking is theological; that is, 
it is based on the hope of the Risen Lord? Looking for small things that might make a big 
positive change means that church leaders must pay attention to details. Small 
improvements in the ambience of the church, such as plants in the sanctuary, can mean 
the difference between visitors coming back or not. Small improvements in pastoral 
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26 O’Conner and McDermott, 52. 

27 Ibid, 48. 



leadership or the life of the church may do the trick to spiral an upward movement. By 
the same token, it may be the small things that trigger the downward spiral as well. 
Balancing Feedback 
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Description. “If you are in a balancing system,” writes Senge, “you are in a 
system that is seeking stability.” 28 O’Connor and Ian McDermott describe balancing 
feedback as “Changes in the system feed back in such a way as to oppose the original 
change and so dampen the effect.” 29 A simple illustration might be our body’s internal 
temperature balancing mechanism. When we are hot, we take off our clothes, seek for 
cool or shaded areas, and/or sweat, which through the process of condensation brings 
down our body temperature. When we are cold, we look for warm places, put on our 
coats, and shiver, which result in the increase movements of the muscles and frictions, 
therefore our temperature increases. Another simple illustration is our natural ability to 
balance our intake of food. The low sugar level and empty stomach signal to the brain 
that we need food, which we then satisfy by finding food and eat. When the sugar levels 
are back to normal and our stomach full, we stop eating. There are literally thousands of 
balancing processes in life. 

There are two common characteristics that we should know about balancing 

systems: 

I. 

^fWherever there is a balancing mechanism, there is a goal. The goal might be to 
keep the optimal level of water in a pool, or oxygen in the air, or food in our stomach. 
Whatever it might there be, the balancing mechanisms seek to accomplish desired goals. 


28 Senge, Fifth Discipline. 84. 

29 O’Conner and McDermott, 37. 
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yf. Because a balancing mechanism is so subtle, it is not easy to notice its 
existence. If you like the status quo (the way things are in a particular system), the good 
news is that balancing loops keep things under balance; it resists changes that might 
threaten “the way things are.” The bad news is that if your goal is not the same as the 
balancing feedback, and you would like to change the system (like the church), it will 
frustrate you. Senge writes, “Whenever there is ‘resistance to change,’ you can count on 

* * ^30 

there being one or more ‘hidden’ balancing processes.” ^9 

Implications for the church: resistance to change. Rosabeth Moss Kantjkr wrote, 
“The task of leadership is change.” 31 Change is difficult to institute in a system when 
there are one or more balancing mechanisms that oppose change. We have all heard 
phrases like, “We have done this before.” Or the very opposite, “We have never done this 
before.” People in these attitudes are skeptical of any changes that might be implemented 
by church leaders because of their “tried and true” wisdom. Sometimes it is our beliefs 
and mental models that are the very components of the balancing forces that stand in the 
way. 


Edwin Friedman talks about a resistance to change that is_at a deeper level than 
simple habits or systems. He writes, “Almost universall^rtjiey [pastors and church 
leaders] respond to lack of change [in their followers] by trying harder to push, pull, tug, 
kick, shove, threaten, convince, arm-twist, charm, entice, cajole, seduce, induce guilt, 
shout louder, or be more eloquent.” 32 Moreover, Friedman asserts that some people 


30 Senge, Fifth Dicipline . 88. 



31 Quoted in Lovett H. Weems, Jr., Church Leadership (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 

32 Friedman, Generation to Generation . 223-24. 
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actually sabotage the work of the pastor. This may not be conscious or a malicious act of 
rebelliousness or evil, but subconscious, almost an automatic response that might be 
triggered. 33 
Systems Archetypes 

Peter Senge writes that there are recurring patterns in systems and organizations. 
These recurring systemic patterns are called systems archetypes. Some of the systems 
archetypes are Balancing Process with Delay, Limits to Growth, Shifting the Burden, 
Eroding Goals, and Tragedy of the Common. 34 

Balancing process with delay. Balancing Process with Delay refers to a systemic 
pattern where there is significant time delay between corrective action and actual 
condition. The time delay sometimes causes a person, or a church leader to assume that 
the corrective actions that he or she has taken to solve the problems are not working so he 
or she may give up or jump in to do more to correct the problem. 

Im plications for the churches . When attempting to lead a church that resists 
change, Balancing Process with Delay can discourage a pastor to throw in the towel and 
give up. Some actions that the leader has taken need more time to take effect. For 
example, preaching consistently well prepared sermons may not show results for some 
time. I know a pastor who laments about the fact that no one seems to be listening to his 
sermons because people behave the same way Sunday after Sunday. Ministry is a work 
that requires patience. The time delay between what a pastor does and the fruits of his or 
her labor may mean a delay of months if not years before the effects begin to show. 


33 Ibid., 223 


34 Senge, “Leader’s New Work,” 17. 
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Often, for good or for bad, the legacy of pastors or church leaders lives on long after 
they have moved on to other churches. According to the Balancing Process with Delay 
systems archetype, it is best for a pastor to be patient and be mindful of the time delay in 
whatever he or she tries to implement in the life of the church. 

Limits to growth. The Limits to Growth systems archetype points to the systemic 
pattern where organizational or personal growth or improvement is met by an opposing 
force thereby limiting the growth. Senge writes, “A process feeds on itself to produce a 
period of accelerating growth or expansion. Then the growth begins to slc^rT^nd ^ 
eventually comes to a halt, and may even reverse itself and begin an accelerating 
collapse.” 35 

Implications for the church . There are many examples that suggest limits to 
growth systems archetypes in churches. A church that grows rapidly in the beginning 
may slow and level off because of the physical limits to growth such as the availability of 
parking space or rapid turnovers of the neighborhood characteristics. There may be 
limits to growth that are spiritual such as biblical illiteracy or routine and static worship. 

In the beginning, the ministerial effectiveness of a newly appointed pastor may improve 
rapidly as he or she gains experience in his or her church. But the improvement will 
begin to level off and plateau as the time wanes the initial excitement, or might even 
decrease, as the pastor becomes more and more fixed and comfortable with his or her 
personal leadership style and routines. 

Senge writes that whenever there are limits to growth, there are two loops 
operating: the reinforcing loop and the balancing loop. He asserts that the leverage lies 
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not in the act of “trying harder” to improve the system, but in removing the obstacles that 
limit growth. In other words, leverage is in the balancing loop. For example, if you have 
worked to improve the effectiveness of your church leadership, and you have experienced 
a limit, the question that a pastor must always ask is, “What obstacles are there that limit 
my effectiveness in ministry?” The answer might be one or combinations of things such 
as poor time management, lack of spiritual discipline, family or church conflicts, poor 
physical health or habits, or any number of things that contribute to the over all 
effectiveness of ministry. The things that initially helped the pastor to improve 
effectiveness of ministry may have been things such as getting to know people and the 
church better, exposure to repeated activities and routines, visitations, providing adequate 
preparation time for meetings and sermons, reading books on church leadership, etc. As 
you can see, one is bound to hit a plateau of improvement by “keep keeping on” with 
things that worked well in the past. Trying harder to do the things that worked well in the 
past is not as effective as working on those things that limit his or her effectiveness. 
Working to remove the obstacles of organizational or personal growth is far more 
effective than simply working harder to overcome the resistance. 

Shifting the burden. Senge writes that Shifting the Burden system archetypes 
happen when, “A short-term ‘solution’ is used to correct a problem, with seemingly 
positive immediate results. As this correction is used more and more, more fundamental 
long-term corrective measures are used less and less. Over time, the capabilities for the 
fundamental solution may atrophy or become disabled, leading to even greater reliance 
on the symptomatic solution” 36 The balancing loop, an action used to solve the 
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symptoms, can be either long-term (dealing with a more fundamental solution) or short¬ 
term (dealing with symptomatic solution). What happens is that actions taken for 
symptomatic solutions often become the “burden shifters”; that is, they become short¬ 
term solutions to more fundamental problems. For example, stress is sometimes “solved” 
by alcohol or drug use that relieves it temporarily, but in the long run, the “solution” 
actually causes greater problems (side effect) than the original problem itself, rendering 
the fundamental problem harder to solve. 

Implications for the church . Pastors and churches often engage in symptomatic 
solutions that lead to shifting the burdens. For example, a church that faces financial 
difficulties may seek help from outside sources, such as the conference headquarters or 
renting out church facilities to other organizations. Over time, the dependence on outside 
sources for income becomes stronger as the church become less and less able to stand on 
its own. The fundamental solution may mean more aggressive out-reach programs that 
attracts new people into the church. Ultimately, the fundamental solution for financial 
shortages lie not in creative means of fundraising or call for more giving by those who 
already give what they can, but in increasing the pool of constituencies who are willing to 
give to the church. 

More and more church leaders are becoming aware that in order for their churches 
to become more effective, more members of the church (not just the lay leaders) must 
become active and equipped to do ministry. Many churches that hire a full time pastor 
expect their pastors to solve the problems, (i.e., evangelism). They have in effect, shifted 
their burdens of leading the church to the “professional” ministers. As a result, pastors 
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experience burn out, and often become blamed for failing to do their (the congregation’s) 
job. 

The business of leading a church, according to the Shifting the Burden systems 
archetype, requires pastors to focus more on fundamental solutions, and less on 
symptomatic solutions. A pastor should use symptomatic solutions only to buy more 
time, not as a means to solve the problems. 

Eroding goals. Senge describes the Eroding Goals systems archetype as “A 
shifting the burden type of structure in which the short-term solution involves letting a 
long-term, fundamental goal decline.” 37 For example, high product standards set by the 
founder of a company may erode as pressures arise from customers demanding price 
reduction and the pressures of competition abroad. In order to reduce the price, the 
company may be forced to use cheaper parts or cut back on customer service. In other 
words, the pressure to adjust the goals, causes erosion of the initial goals. According to 
Senge, the management principle in this case is to hold the vision. 

Implications for the church. A pastor who sets a high standard of quality in 
worship may be tempted to lower his/her standard as he/she finds the church members 
more flexible and seemingly “gracious” about the way the worship goes. He/she allows 
the thinking that since it is OK with the congregation, it must be OK for him/her to care 
less for the quality of worship experience. 

The erosion of goals is rampant in churches. Because church is a voluntary 
organization, people often allow the quality of church work to be lower than they would 
expect in other organizations. Many of the most successful churches these days seem to 
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be the churches that are high in quality in what they do. 38 To begin to set high expectation 
of quality must begin with the pastors and lay leaders. 

Tragedy of the commons . Tragedy of the Commons refers to situations where 
everyone uses common but limited resources in the system. The result is that the 
resources become depleted or stretched to the point where there are less and less returns 
for everyone in the system. Here is how the systems loop looks: a person uses the 
commonly available resources to help his or her project. At first these commonly 
available resources seem to aid the person’s work considerably. But then, others also use 
the “common,” overusing the resource without realizing it. Things get worse, as each 
individual tries harder to get the same return of benefit as earlier projects. As a result it 
depletes the resource of the “common,” causing greater problems for the entire system. 

Implications for the church . Senge writes that the management principle for this 
systems archetype is to “manage the ‘commons,’ either through educating everyone and 
creating forms of self-regulation and peer pressure, or through an official regulating 
mechani^ fflTfr ?) 39 Church leaders must ask, “if there is a ‘common,’ that everyone turns 
to for resources in the church system, what or who would that be?” Often the commons in 
the church are the hired staff such as the pastor or the secretary. What happens when 
everyone turns to the pastor for help, even when these can be handled without his/her 
involvement? The results are the “bottle neck” (a situation where everything depends on 
the pastor) or pastor or staff burn out. 


38 Norman Shawchuck and Gustave Rath, Benchmarks of Quality in the Church (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1994). The authors define seven qualities of churches. 

39 Senge, Fifth Discipline. 387. 
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In churches, it is essential to protect the pastors and other “commons” for better 
use of their time and resources. Some times in small churches, it is always the same 
persons who are expected to do things for the church. These persons are sometimes 
labeled, “the Uncle Harold” or “pillars” of the church. The solutions that worked well for 
the church by depending on the handful of persons may become problems as the church 
gets stuck in its limited pool of human resources. It is also necessary that the pastor 
become aware of his or her own “common” in the system. For example, for whatever the 
reasons, a pastor may find persons who are easier to work with than others. He/she 
would find it more comfortable to turn to those persons for decisions and feedback. This 
may work in the short run; nevertheless, it deprives the pastor of building the connections 
with other people in the church, thereby increasing their participation in the life of the 
church. In the long run, it is today’s solutions that cause tomorrow’s problems. 

Church as a Learning Organization 

Life is a learning process. The faster you learn the better the probability of your 
survival. Senge asserts that this learning process is one of the fundamental drives of 
human beings^T) 

Human beings are designed for learning. No one has to teach an infant to walk, or 
talk, or master the spatial relationships needed to stack eight building blocks that 
don’t topple. Children come fully equipped with an insatiable drive to explore 
and experiment. 


In sharp contrast to our natural tendency to learn, Senge writes that we are 


conditioned to become 


poor learner ^(£) 


Unfortunately, the primary institutions of our society are oriented predominantly 
toward controlling rather than learning, rewarding individuals for performing for 


40 Senge, “Leader’s New Work,” 7. 
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others than for cultivating their own natural curiosity and impulse to learn. The 
young child entering school discovers quickly that the name of the game is getting 
the right answers and avoiding mistakes—a mandate no less compelling to the 
aspiring managers. 41 



Though we are often rewarded for performing for others, Senge writes that 
ironically, “by focusing on performing for someone else’s approval, corporations) 
[churches] create the very conditions that predestine them to mediocre performance.” 
Senge adds, “Over the long run, superior performance depends on superior learning.” 42 

Churches can and must become learning congregations. 43 According to Senge, the 
learning organization will require the work of the five disciplines, which are personal 
mastery, mental models, building shared vision, team learning, and systems thinking. The 
five disciplines are the building blocks for the learning organization; an organization that 
constantly learns and evolves becomes better equipped to adapt and thrive in our fast 
changing environment. 

The first job of the leaders in the learning organization, Senge asserts, ought to be 
the leader’s commitment to the truth. In what Chris Argyris calls “skilled incompetence,” 
people are usually “highly skillful at protecting themselves from pain and threat posed by 
a learning situation.” 44 Systems thinking requires us to recognize those internal forces, 
beliefs, and assumptions that distort reality and how they are connected to our behaviors 
and styles in church leadership. 


42 Ibid. 

43 Thomas Hawkins suggests this in his book. The Learning Congregation (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1997). 

44 Senge, Fifth Discipline. 182. 
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The commitment to truth requires a leader’s and an organization’s willingness to 


take the risk of unlearning what they have learned. In short, pastors and churches must 


risk being changed. Peter Senge describes it as metanoia^ O 


To grasp the meaning of “metanoia” is to grasp the deeper meaning of “learning,” 
for learning also involves a fundamental shift or movement of mint ^Real 3 P ° 1 ^ 

learning gets to the heart of what it means to be human. Through learning we re¬ 
create ourselves. 45 


By knowing oneself and the reality of one’s church as clearly as possible with a 
minimum of denial or avoidance, church leaders can face honestly and squarely what 
needs to be done. The commitment to truth guides a congregation to what Senge calls 
“creative tension.” 

When personal mastery becomes a discipline—an activity we integrate into our 
lives—it embodies two underlying movements. The first is continually clarifying 
what is important to us... .The second is continually learning how to see current 
reality more clearly... .The juxtaposition of vision (what we want) and a clear 
picture of current reality (where we are relative to what we want) generates what 
we call “creative tension”: a force to bring them together, caused by the natural 
tendency of tension to seek resolution. The essence of personal mastery is 
learning how to generate and sustain creative tension in our lives. 46 


Maintaining a healthy balance and tension between what is desired and hoped for 
and what is real and present, creative tension can clarify a leader’s ability to make 
decisions and guide the church. Senge says leaders of learning organizations require a 
desire to learn that is different from simply having external wishes. It is more of an 
attitude of life with intrinsic values. It should be driven from inner passions and desires to 
fulfill what is his or her truest visions and purpose. 


45 Ibid., 13. 

46 Ibid., 142. 
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Other Important Systems Concepts 


Structure 


Description. Systems thinking looks at the structure of a system. According to 

Senge, systems or structures influence behavior. He writes, “when placed in the same 

system, people, however different, tend to produce similar results.” 47 Senge asserts that 

structural or systemic change are far more effective than managing by events 

Contemporary society focuses predominantly on events... “The Dow Jones 

average went up sixteen points because high fourth quarter profits were 

announced yesterday.” Pattem-of-behavior explanations are rarer, in 

contemporary culture, than event explanations, but they do occur. “Trend 

analysis.” is an example of seeing patterns of behavio^^ystemic, structural < * - • 

explanations go even further by addressing the question, “What causes the 

patterns of behavior?’^)Only they [^ystemic and structural] address the • * • • 

underlying causes of behavior at a level such that patterns of behavior can be 

changed. 4 


Implications for the church. The implication of looking at a church in structural 
and systemic ways can be profound. For example, in spite of the church’s effort to 
empower the laity, the United Methodist Church is hierarchically structured, evident 
from the power flow from the bishop to cabinets, from local pastors to lay leaders (or 
from General Conference to Annual Conference, from District levels to local churches). 
Its basic structural shape is a pyramid, with the power resting at the top. Looking at the 
local church from this perspective, a church leader can ask, how does this structure 
influence the behaviors of our local church? 


47 Ibid., 42. 

48 Senge, “Leader’s New Work,” 12. 
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According to Norman Shawchuck and Roger Heuser, one of the tasks of church 
leadership is in creating church structures that channel energy more effectively. 49 Often 
in churches, there are structural blockages that tax their effectiveness. For example, 
sometimes a pastor or committee become the bottleneck of authority where nothing can 
be done without their consent. 

Position. Looking at the structure of the church in systems perspective, a pastor 
becomes aware of the influence of his or her position in the system. Sometimes, we are 
the positions. Senge talks about the period of the early 1980s when a large number of 
American steelworkers were laid off due to foreign competition. The closing company 
offered training for the steelworkers to find new jobs. The training never took place 
because the workers identified themselves with their positions saying, “How could I do 
anything else?” 50 Being the position can be negative, as it can be positive and a 
necessary thing. Friedman talks about clergy in terms of the “head.” Clergy who are in 
the “position at the top” must be able to be the head of the body, the congregation. 51 
Homeostasis 

Description. Every system has homeostasis or the desire to maintain a balance. 
This is easy to understand because we are homeostatic organisms. Our bodies keep their 
temperature in balance. When we are cold, our bodies automatically shiver in order to 
generate heat, or we may put on extra clothes and/or raise the thermostat in order to keep 


49 Norman Shawchuck and Roger Heuser, Managing the Congregation (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1996), 143. 

50 Senge, Fifth Discipline . 18. 

51 Friedman, Generation lo Generation. 221. 
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us warm. This sort of balancing mechanism is visible everywhere, including in churches 
where it is often expressed in church’s implicit or explicit norms and traditions. 

Implications for the church. Homeostatic forces explain why most churches do 
not want to change, even if change is desirable. For example, every organization tends to 
show some limits to growth. A church can grow to a certain size then it may cease to 
grow, or even reverse its trend. Why? The answer is because there is a compensating 
feedback (homeostatic forces) somewhere in the system. This is why many churches 
seem to have a difficult time moving beyond their norms, such as attendance level or 
changing the order of worship. Senge states that there are two very basic laws in 
systems: reinforcing feedback and balancing process. Whenever there is a reinforcing 
feedback, the system either moves to growth or to demise. The reinforcing feedback has 
a snowballing effect, where in the church setting it can help the church to grow or 
decrease in its members. On the other hand, the balancing process checks and balances 
the system within certain norms. Balancing feedback can be called homeostasis or 
compensating feedback, and usually has a certain goal or target which the system seeks to 
maintain. The balancing process functions to sustain a system in its usual patterns of 
behavior. As a result, if you are a pastor who wants to make radical changes in the 
church, you should remember the rule of homeostasis: “The harder you push for changes 
in the system the harder the system will push you back.” 52 Senge asserts that our 
traditional answers to problems, “I will worker harder,” will meet resistance where the 
harder we work, the harder the system will work to resist us. 53 Of course this does not 


52 Senge, Fifth Discipline . 58. 

53 Ibid. 
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mean that a pastor should give up changing an ineffective church. However, it does 
address the need for a pastor to understand the dynamics of church systems before he or 
she attempts to make any changes. Senge asserts that the leverage of leaders comes from 
knowledge of knowing the systems which they are trying to influence. By understanding 
the church in systemic ways, a pastor is better able to make changes that are more 
fundamental and permanent to the overall health of the system. 

Causality 

Description. Systems thinking allows leaders in organizations to look for causes 
not just manifested symptoms. Senge writes, “in system thinking it is an axiom that 
every influence is both cause and effect.” 54 He advises leaders to see the “circles of 
influence rather than straight lines.” 55 Edwin H. Friedman in his discussion of the 
“identified patient” asserts that all symptoms are the result of system structures and their 
interrelationship. Friedman writes, “The concept of the identified patient is that the 
family member with the obvious symptom is to be seen not as the “sick one” but as the 
one in whom the family’s stress or pathology has surfaced. 56 Friedman explains that one 
of the most outstanding characteristics of systems thinking involves a mental departure 
from linear cause and effect thinking. A person who is not familiar with the systems 
thinking may see the cause and effect relationship linearly; that is, A causes B, which 
causes C, which in turns causes D, so on. Systems thinking asserts that everything in a 


54 


55 


Ibid, 75. 


Ibid. 


■ 56 Friedman, Generation to Generation. 19. 
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[In systems thinking, parts are] interdependent with one another. Each part of the 
systei^^s connected to, or can have its own effect upon, every other part. Each 
component, therefore, rather than having its own identity or input, operates as part 
of a larger whole. The components do not function according to their “nature” but 
according to their position in the network. It is the structure ABCDE that becomes 
the unit of study. 5 


Peter Senge notes that, most of the time, cause and effect are not discernible 
because they are not closely related in time and space. Even in simple structures such as 
distribution and demand, prolonged delay can cause major fallout. In most systems, the 
relationships between the cause and effect are illusive. Describing the rules of systems 
thinking (or what he calls the fifth discipline), Senge writes that the cure can be worse 
than the disease|((C) 

Sometimes the easy or familiar solution is not only ineffective; sometimes it is 
addictive and dangerous. Alcoholism, for instance, may start as simple social 
drinking—a solution to the problem of low self-esteem or work-related stress. 
Gradually, the cure becomes worse than the disease; among its other problems it 
makes self-esteem and stress even worse than they were to begin with. 58 

System thinking forces church leaders to look deeper than merely apparent 
symptoms. It addresses important tasks of leaders learning to distinguish between the 
underlying “illnesses” and the “symptoms.” 

For example, a nosebleed is a problem easy to see, and just about everyone knows 
how to treat one with ice packs. High blood pressure, however, is not so easy to see, and 


57 Ibid., 15. 

58 Senge, Fifth Discipline. 61. 
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an ice pack on the forehead is not an affective solution. When high blood pressure is the 
cause of the nosebleed, an ice pack may stop the bleeding temporarily, but it will not get 
at the cause. Chances are the nose will bleed again. Any good doctor knows it is worth 
the effort to sort out the symptoms (problems) from the illness (cause). Unless the illness 
is understood in its root cause, the symptoms may become more severe in spite of the 
treatment . 59 

Implications for the church. The art of systems thinking involves asking “why, 
why, and why.” The focus is on the fundamental solutions, not fixing the recurring 
symptoms. This has an important ramification for church leaders. It cautions us as 
leaders not to hasten decisions based on pressure to change or correct problems. In fact, 
it would be more helpful not to rely on our immediate desire to fix the problem but to 
take time to distinguish between the symptoms and illnesses, between immediate 
solutions and a more permanent systemic approach to the problems. Usually a short-term 
solution is derived from the inability to see the bigger picture or thinking systemically. 
Most people think their problems are related linearly, where there are closly identifiable 
relations between cause and effect. Therefore, when people are faced with problems, 
they seek immediate solutions rather than trying to find deeper systemic causes. Often, 
church leaders also think in this way. 

Lindren and Shawchuck illustrate a case where a church invited their district 
superintendent to help them with the church’s financial problem. The church members 
were dispirited, pessimistic, and desperate concerning the future of their church. So 


59 Alvin Lindgren and Norman Shawchuck, Management for Your Church (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1977), 31. 
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when the district superintendent asked the congregation for possible underlying “causes” 
for the problem, the congregation responded by saying there is no time to figure out the 
causes. They must find out the right away and what to do with their problem. The 
congregation blamed the problem on the poor fund raising programs, the church’s lack of 
purpose, inadequate Sunday School facilities, decreasing members, bad local economy, 
and even on little league baseball. Some even suggested closing down the church, and 
“giving the money to churches that are doing something .” 60 In order to solve the church’s 
problem, the district superintendent guided the congregation to focus on the underlying 
problems of the church by looking at the church in systemic ways. 


60 
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CHAPTER 4 


A Brief Glimpse at Other Writers in the Church Leadership Field^jjho fkveljsed Systems 


rThinking 
Norman Shawchuck and Roger Heuser 1 
Norman Shawchuck and Roger Heuser understand a church as a transforming 
system. 2 They write, “The fundamental purpose of the transforming system is to convert 
the raw materials taken in from the environment into energy, which the congregation 
needs to survive and to carry out its mission.” 3 The transforming system (church) is 
comprised of four components: congregation’s mission, congregation’s vision and spirit, 
organizational design, and congregation’s relationships. Each component serves 
important functions for the life of the transformation system. 

Mission of the Church 

The missional component of the church is the “congregation’s understanding of 

its purpose and reason of being.” 4 Three basic questions are asked to discern the mission 

of a church: Who are we? What is our business? and How do we get there? 

The question “who are we?” is about a church’s identity. The writers warn us that 

the answer is not always obvious. Listen to this example that the writers givS^ 

Within twenty minutes of visiting with the pastor after arriving for the first time at 
the church, we heard the pastor’s response to “who are we” question: “We have 
the most famous organ in the United States. Many of the greatest artists come 


1 Most of the discussion in this section coi^rom their two wc^ 
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here when they want to make recordings. When we entered the sanctuary we were 
met by a man, who upon hearing that we were there to study the church took us 
immediately to see the “famous” organ, 5 


This church understands itself to be the “church with the famous organ.” 
Following from this question c^tyihj) are we?,” we must then ask “Is this what we want 
to be?” Again, the writers tell us that the answepjs anything but obvious. Another 
question for finding the church’s identity is^^h^i do others say we are?” The answer for 
this should come from outside sources like the community. 

To answer the next question, “What is our business?,” the church must answer the 

question from outside in. The business must be described by the market place, not the 

producer. Therefore, users of the business, i.e., church members, the Sunday school 

children, community members who use the service of the church, and the community in 

which the church belongs, must be the ones who answer it. For example, the founder of 

the Ford motor company did not say his mission was to build cars, but “to provide the 

transportation for the common manj^i^” 6 7 This is an end question not a means to an end. 

ratios /fTS 

After answering those difficult questions, one must then ask; r Jipw/do we get it 
done?” This is a strategy question. The how can be answered if the why of the two 
questions can be answered. The writers tell us that one must be realistic in terms of 
creating a mission statement, making sure that the resources are available to accomplish 
the mission. The mission must be in sync with the resources. 


5 Ibid., 90. 

6 Ibid., 93. 


7 Ibid., 95. 
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The writers go on to explain that the mission of a church is closely related to its 
environment: “Mission [of a church] is invariably outward directed; there is no such 
thing as an “internal (or introverted) mission.” 8 The future of a church, the authors claim, 
depends on how the church “exchange” the relationship between the church’s mission 
and its environmental needs and resources. 9 
Vision and Spirit of the Church 

By putting the congregation’s vision and spirit as one of the four components of 
the transformation system, the authors emphasize importance of vision and its distinction 
from the church’s mission. 10 Shawchuck and Heuser write tha^a “Vision is a compelling 
image of a more desirable future; mission is ‘now.’” 11 

To describe the difference between the vision and the mission, they provide the 


following examples to consider: 

Moses’ vision was the Promised Land. 

His mission was to get the Children of Israel out of Egypt and into the 
Promised Land. 

Paul’s vision was people transformed by the minds of Christ. 

His mission was to evangelize the Gentiles and to establish Christian 
churches through out the Roman Empire. 

John Wesley’s vision was a renewed church. 

His mission was “to spread scriptural holiness throughout the land.” 
Martin Luther King, Jr’s vision was all people living together in equality and 
harmony. 

His mission was racial integration and civil rights. 12 


8 Ibid., 96. 

9 Ibid., 96. 

10 Shawchuck and Heuser, Leading the Congregation . 73. The authors talk about the church 
leaders as guardians of the corporate vision. They describe church’s mission as “turning vision into reality.” 

T+ki—> 

11 Shawchuck and Heuser. Managing the Congregation . 101. 
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Shawchuck and Heuser define corporate vision as “ a recognition and an intense 
yearning for a more desirable future, shared in common among a group of people.” 13 
Vision comes from God who is received by the leaders and the congregation. Vision and 
spirituality are closely connected as a vision arises out of one’s life in God, they write, 
“Vision is a mystical happening (a dream) dreamed in the hearts of God’s servants by the 
Spi^ft^vi^ion cannot be planned. All the planning tools in our kits cannot bring us to 
vision. Vision is God’s vision, shared with us. As such, vision always comes from 
beyond us and outside of our context, and it is always larger than life.” 14 

One of the most interesting aspects about vision and spirituality are that they 
generate energy in the transformation system (church) whereas the mission and ministry 
consume energy. It is important that church leaders recognize that the vision and 
spirituality of their church be nurtured and cared for, lest the church lose its vitality. 
Organizational Design 

The next major component of the church as a transformation system is the 
organizational design. In discussing this component, the writers point out the importance 
of the belief system inherent in the structure. For example, discussing an organizational 
character of bureaucracy, they note, “At its inception, much about bureaucracy was 
impersonal and inhuman. Those at the top equated the three elements of the assembly line 
to be of equal value: rubber, steel, and human workers. Bureaucracy’s belief system 
included the idea that if a belt wears out you throw it away and put on a new one; if a 


13 Ibid., 103. 

14 Shawchuck and Heuser, Leading the Congregation . 69. 
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bearing wears out you throw it away and put in a new one; if a worker wears out or 
breaks down, you remove him sic and put in a new one.” 15 A hierarchical structure of 
religious institutions includes mainline denominations like the United Methodist Church. 
With all its effort to increase its effectiveness, Shawchuck warned in a seminar, the 
United Methodist Church’s pyramid structure and channel of information and power 
betray its effort to become a more responsive church. 16 
Alignment. Energy Flow, and Habitual Patterns 

There are three important elements to consider when designing an organizational 
structure: Alignment, Energy flow, and Habitual patterns. Alignment is “getting all the 
ducks in order so that they move along together instead of waddling around in every 
direction.” 17 A better aligned structure is efficient whereas a poorly designed one wastes 
lots of energy. In a better designed organization, the energy flows smooth and is directed 
to the desired ends. The church like any organization, also develops habits that are either 
beneficial or detrimental to its health. Spiritual disciplines like prayer and Bible study are 
healthy habits whereas going to bed late on Saturday night hinders one from attending the 
service on Sunday morning. Helpful questions to determine whether a church’s structure 
is well aligned and efficient are: “Are you getting the results you want. If not are you 
open to metanoia [shift of mind] in regard to your organizational belief systems and 
structure?” 18 


15 

16 


Shawchuch and Heuser. Managing the Congregation . 171. 

Awhe Annual Clergy Retreat eMe Pacific Northwest Conference, Auburn Washington, 1998. 


17 Shawchuck and Heuser. Managing the Congregation . 143. 


18 Ibid., 148. 
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Suggesting a preferred organizational structure and belief system, Shawchuck and 

Heuswer recommend building an organization that aspires to partnership. An 

organization that aspires to partnership will be an open, honest, and trusting relationship 

between people who are considered partners not volunteers. The following is a story that 

pastors who are not trained in partnership model are all too familiar with: 

In this church a fifty-year-old member was elected to serve as one of the lay 
leaders of the congregation. Within a few months it was apparent that he was not 
suited to this most important job. However, the pastors did not want to hurt him, 
and so they avoided plain talk and honesty. Rather, they reasoned that he was 
quite evangelical, he could talk a mile a minute, he always complained that the 
evangelism committee wasn’t doing a good job. So they decided to appoint him to 
be the chairperson of the evangelism committee. It took him about three months 
to throw the evangelism ministry into complete chaos and conflict. The hard work 
of other people to build the outreach ministry was lost. Now there was no 
alternative. Plain talk was mandatory. The worker was removed from the 
evangelism committee; whereupon he did exactly what the staff worried about 
when they struggled over removing him as lay leader He left the church. But in 
the meantime he had destroyed a good and worthwhile ministry. 19 


A partnership church adequately trains its fellow ministers, and encourages full 
participation in the decision making process. It also encourages responsibility and quality 
in performance, through honesty, trust, and respect for one another. 

In the last of the four components of the transformation system, the writers 
engage us in a discussion of the congregation’s relationship dynamics. Here they discuss 
conflict management issues, and incorporate much of the writing done by family systems 
thinkers and Peter’s Senge’s systems thinking. They states that a dysfunctional church 
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behaves differently from a healthy congregation and the leaders must follow a different 
rule. 20 

Church as a transformational system is located in an environment that is both 
influenced by and seeks to exert influence upon the environment. They assert that a 
church must be an open system if it is to avoid entropy (a system’s natural tendency to 
inactivity or death). The church has an input system and an output system. Shawchuck 
and Heuser provide a comprehensive discussion of how a church as a transforming 
system must be designed to transform its people to become disciples of Jesus Christ. The 
primary goal of a church is to use its various inputs and resources in order to transform 
them into viable output (ministry) influencing its environment. The feedback loop, the 
flow of energy from input to output then back to input, is a continuous process leading to 
the ever changing and growing body of Christ. 

Thomas R.Hawkins 

Learning Congregation 

Thomas R. Hawkins says that a church is like a young person with white hair 
because of the old and changeless wisdom of God’s word (white hair) and that it must 
learn, change, and grow as the world changes and grows (youth). 21 Borrowing the term 
popularized by Senge, the Learning Organization, Hawkins calls the churches to become 
learning congregations. 


20 Ibid., 272. 
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Learning is What Leaders Do 

To Hawkins, leading a church requires that the leaders learn how to learn. He 
says that today’s church leaders need to know how to learn in order to survive in our 
turbulent, fast changing world, the so called “permanent white-water society.” It is no 
longer enough for churches to learn from the past. It must also anticipate what lies ahead. 
The life of the church depends on how fast it learns and how well it adapts to the 
changing world. Churches must learn in order to deal with the rapidly changing world 
and accept the reality that the only thing that remains unchanging is the change itself. 

To guide the church forward, Hawkins suggests that churches create learning 
congregations, a church where learning and improvement are continuous and habitual. 
This means changing the way we do things in churches, beginning with challenging our 
assumptions. Leading today’s congregations means that leaders become permanent 
students themselve^ 

We cannot manage our way out of the present crisis with better programs or more 
sophisticated marketing techniques. Developing a new consciousness of ourselves 
and our task requires generative learning. This, above all else, means that thinking 
and acting counterintuitively. It means questioning how and why we do the things 
we do, continually re-inventing our ways of thinking and acting. In a permanent 
white-water society we can never stop learning just as my friend could never stop 
paddiing. Learning in the future tense challenges us to think new thoughts and to 
test new behaviors. 23 


Adaptive Leadership 

Hawkins alludes to Jesus as a model of a church leader. Jesus was an adaptive 


Q 


leader (as opposed to heroic leader where leaders are expected to save the congregations^ 
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When the people asked for authoritative answers, he responded by asking 
questions. When asked whether it was lawful to pay taxes to the emperor, Jesus 
responded by asking questions: Whose head is on the coin? (Matt.22:15- 
2^^^istead of maintaining norms, Jesus challenged the ffjr^j gather than orient 
people to their current roles and relationships, Jesus unsettled the rigid roles of 
men and women (Luke 8:1-3; John 4:4-42) and created the conditions where the 
old barriers between Greeks and Jews, slaves and free, male and female were 
transcended. 24 

In adaptive leadership, a leader challenges people’s mental framework that 
hinders them from living fully as God’s people. Being an adaptive leader does not means 
that he or she adapts a lesson to the needs of the people, or that leaders become 
situational leaders. Being an adaptive leader means that a leader helps his or her 
congregations to become better adapted to the fast changing world in which they live. An 
adaptive leader helps a congregation to learn better and faster. 

The role of church leadership, Hawkins argues, is then primarily in educating the 
congregation. Hawkins explains that pastors must reclaim their role as the primary 
educators of the church, and assert that learning must start from the leaders themselves. 
Pastors and church leaders must understand that learning cannot happen at a 
congregational level unless it first begin in leaders themselves. Leaders must be willing 
and must change in order to effect changes in their congregations. 

We Become Disciples through Learning 

Hawkins asserts that learning is essential to Christians if they are serious about 
becoming disciples. Hawkins writes that many things we do in the church lie in learning. 
Through learning and service, we become better disciples. For Hawkins, “conversion is a 
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change of mind.” 25 Learning and changing our mental models and consciousness are the 
very things that make us better disciples of Christ. Disciples must learn. And since 
learning is basic to what’s required of being faithful disciples, the church must promote 
ways in which the people might learn to be better learners. Hawkins points out that we 
are “shaped for ministry through ministry:” 26 Learning to be Christians or Christian 
educators is not what we do in Sunday Schools and adult Bible study classes only. We 
become Christians through living out Christian life. Even the committee meetings are 
means of linking our faith with faithfulness in service. Hawkins rejects dichotomy 
between learning and being. Learning is the way of being that aspires the Christian way 

Learning at the speed of change involves an i ntera ctive, fluid relationship between 
knowing and doing, acting and learning. As<Moqrb asserts, “a reversal of 
expectation is needed so that congregations will see their caring and serving as a 

central acts of Christian education, rather than consequences of teaching certain U * 

attitudes and skills in formal educational settings.” 27 flQujfc'tns, 

G^r 

What is Learnine? 5' ^ 

Hawkins states that the essence of learning is in the “ongoing organization and "i 0 ** > 


What is Learning? 
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reorganization of experience.” 28 It is the construed meaning of our experiences. This 
meaning then becomes a way we guide our lives. It becomes our mental map or a 
framework in which we organize and perceive the world. While the mental framework 
helps us to organize our world in a manageable way, it also acts as a screen that at times 

K^rvS ** & ***&} .fa 

25 ted., 21. 

26 Ibid.,25. 

27 Ibid., 25. 
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hinders our ability to see the reality more objectively, or not at all. And because our 
world is changing at a phenomenal rate, we often find ourselves needing to unlearn or 
reframe our mental models and construed meanings. Hawkins illustrates this relationships 
between what we have learned in the past, our mental map; and what is real today, the 
present mental map, this way: 

Auto clubs designed these maps [found in grandfather’s attic] long before the 
current highway system existed. If I relied on one of these maps to travel from 
Springfield to Boston, I would quickly lose my way. Yet many individuals and 
congregations use mental maps just as antiquated as the ones in my grandfather’s 
attic. We are reluctant to change these maps because we have invested so much 
time and energy in learning them. 29 

Paradox of Learning 

Therefore learning requires us to question and challenge our assumptive 
framework. This is the paradox of learning in which our learned mental map becomes the 

30 

very thing that hinders us from learning new maps in our constantly emerging world. 

The implication for this paradox means that we must deal with another learning paradox; 
that is, in order for us to learn, we must suspend what we have learned, or even unlearn. 
Because of these paradoxes, learning is best in an environment or attitude that promotes 
and nurtures, and where one can ask questions, without fear. In order to step into the 
world of learning process, one must ask how and in what situations one learns the best. 
Portrait of Learning Congregations 

Hawkins notes that learning congregations display three characteristics: 
comprehensive, relational, and public. He writes that learning is “comprehensive because 


29 Ibid., 31. 
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everything the church does offers an opportunity for people to name their experience, to 
recognize their assumptive framework, and to make choices about what they know and 
how they know it.” 31 Church, according to Hawkins, is a place of learning. It is here that 
people connect their lives with meaning. It is here that people link their faith with 
faithfulness through service and worship. In order for this process of reflecting and 
connecting to occur, Hawkins sites the process called “knowing in action.” In this we ask 
the following questions which will help us to “surface assumptive frameworks and 

■ * * „32 

convert raw experience into remembered meanings:” 

1) . Do our actions enable people to enter a new relationship with God that gives 
renewed meaning and purpose to their lives? 

2) . Do our actions foster a community grounded in forgiveness, mutuality, and 
concern for the neighbors? 

3) . Do our actions empower people to live as God’s people in the world? 33 

uoLo \s ° t 

He also cite^fSsmjfr’s five-step sequence that helps us reflect on our actions: 

1) Name the present action. 

2) Analyze why it is happening in relation to larger dynamics in the whole 
congregation and its social milieu. 

3) Relate this action to the biblical story and the church’s faith. 

4) Decide what has been learned and what it means for how the group works 

5) Plan future actions in light of these learning, 34 

Congregations can apply Osmer’s five-steps of collaborative reflection or 
Carrolls’ questions to reframe and reconnect the activity of the church’s committee. For 
example, one can ask, “How does this particular committee (Trustees, Worship, Finance 

31 Ibid, 40. 

32 Ibid, 43. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid. 
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etc.,) add meaning to people’s lives and deepen people’s relationship to God? Asking 
such a question can profoundly effect the way churches go about doing their ministry. 

The second characteristic of the learning congregation is the relational aspect. 
Learning congregations understand that learning is a relational event. Churches that want 
to increase their effectiveness should learn how to reduce fragmentation and 
compartmentalization of the churches. The cross-functional experiences of the church can 
spur the creativity and effectiveness of churches. Hawkins gives the example of the 
Shakers community: 

Why were the Shakers so creative? One suggested reason is their practice of 
rotating men and women into different farm and household chores. Men would 
sweep and clean; woman would mow hay or milk cows. Community members 
who usually cooked would periodically work in the carpentry shop. Because 
people came to jobs with fresh perspectives, they could see beyond the narrow, 
routine tasks to which others had become accustomed. Because they rotated 
across traditional gender categories and functional areas, people could look at 
tasks and roles without the limitations imposed by culturally determined mental 
models into which they had been socialized. 35 


Learning congregations enable the church people to see the connections and 
interrelationships between many different components of the churches. For example, 
teaching in the Sunday school can be seen as one of the responses a person made during 
their vows to support and nurture the baptized children. Learning is relational. It is best 
done when people interact among individuals, teams, and the congregation. Ignoring 
learning in any level, Hawkins contends, will decrease the effectiveness of 
congregational learning. 
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The third characteristic of the learning congregation is that learning happens best 
when it is done in public. Hawkins writes that learning has public character because 
ministry is public in nature. Hawkins asserts that our epistemology determines our e thics; 
that is, what we learn, or how we learn, in schools or in churches, largely shapes our 
behaviors and actions in our world. 

Individual Learning 

Having covered the basic theoretical basis and why we need learning 
congregations, Hawkins opens the practical aspects of creating the learning congregation. 
He begins the discussion with individual learning. One of the ways to enhance individual 
learning is “shaking] us out of the narrow mental models and assumptive frameworks in 
which habitual thinking imprisons us.” 36 The practice of asking good questions can 
short-circuit some of the presumptive thinking. Good leadership lies not so much in 
providing the right answers to the problems at hand, but in asking questions that reveal 
important issues. Effective leadership also understands the importance of group 
facilitating skills. When asking questions, leaders allow people time to answer them by 
counting to ten (in order to compensate for the time delay in thinking and the response 
from the group). They also avoid using questions that begin with “why,” which only elicit 
defensive responses. Effective leaders ask specific questions rather than general ones, for 
example, “instead of asking, ‘What makes worship meaningful^T^[they] ask something 
like, ‘As you think back over the past month, can you name something in worship that 


really spoke to you?” 


37 
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Hawkins also talks about some of the skills and concepts that would help people 
to learn: the ladder of inference, the belief-behavior chain, dialogue and inquiry, and left- 
hand column. 

Ladder of inference (direct observation, personal experience, organizational 
experience, and social experience) refers to increase in errors as one moves up and farther 
away from the direct observation. For example, if you are a math teacher and perceive a 
student to be slow in your class, you may make a generalization and conclude that the 
child is “slow” in other subjects as well. Your inference about the child might become a 
limit to growth. 

Belief-behavior refers to the simple fact that our belief and interpretation shape 
our actions. 

Dialogue and inquiry refers to how we balance advocacy and inquiry. For 
example, if we are good at advocating our positions but poor on inquiring abilities, we 
tend to dominate conversations and simply “tell” people what we think and feel. The 
opposite direction can be also unhealthy if we always inquire but never advocate, 
resulting in a passive “always asking” mode. The key is in balancing the advocating and 
inquiring acts where one can safely explore the issues and ideas involved while stating 
clearly what he or she believes and thinks. 

Left-hand column helps us to reflect on what we say and what we feel, as we try 
to sense the discord or incongruency between them. In this exercise, you write, on the 
right-hand column, a verbatim of a conversation with someone that you want to analyze 
and understand. On the left-hand column of the verbatim, you then write your feelings 
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and thoughts about what you have said. This allows you to see the difference between 
what you have actually said and what you were trying to communicate. 

These skills help us to become better aware of the. ways in which we 
communicate on individual levels, therefore better equipping us to be learning persons. 
Team Learning 

Church leaders can enh£ 
churches for team building and 
volunteers is crucial for the life 

service in voluntary organizations was linked directly to the amount, kind, and quality of 

* * 18 
training that volunteers received.” 

To help us understand how a team may learn, Hawkins draws on the “Five 
Processes of Team Learning: framing, reframing, integrating, experimenting, and 
crossing boundaries. 

Framing refers to the phenomenon of relationship between perception and 
interpretation or meaning; that is, our mental models and assumptions filter how we 
perceive the world. Positively, framing allows us to interpret raw data into meaningful 
cohesion. Through the mechanism of framing we organize the world and manage 
information. Negatively however, framing can also block us to from seeing the world as 
it really is. A person who is trained in theology may see the world in a different frame of 
mind than a person who is trained in economy. 


* 

mce team learning by increasing marly opportunities in 
training. Hawkins asserts thm adequate training of 
of the church: ‘111^16^(1991) found that duration of 
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Reframing refers to our ability to question our assumptive frameworks. In team 
learning, it means, “becoming aware that others are framing the situation quite differently 
than we are.” 39 

Hawkins says that a problem has a greater chance to be solved if the problem fits 
in more than one frame of reference. He suggests the four questions that one could ask 
when working with framing and reframing processes: 

1. “What boundaries have we set in describing the i ssues?” 40 --^^ 

C^A pers on can have either too narrow or too big a boundary. For example, framing 
a discipline problem in Sunday school to a societal issue at large would limit the team to 
adequately deal with the issue. On the other hand, to say that the problem is due to the 
ineffective teacher would keep us from seeing a bigger picture. 

2. “What reference points do we use to define success or fa ilure?” 41 -*^ ^ 
C ^Dete rmining a reference point for success or failure would mean that we become 

better able to talk about our situations. For example, when church members talk about 
their church’s particular programs or ministries in relationship to other churches, what 
focal point of reference do they use? Are they big churches, small churches, urban 
churches or rural churches? 

3. “Are we fitting the frame to the problem or the problem to the frame?” 42 j^-ouuj-4C\ n & 


39 Ibid., 109. 

40 Ibid., 110 
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Hawki ns writes that “people sometimes make a problem fit their frame rather 
- 

than see which frame best illumines the situation.” 43 As a team learns to work together, it 
is best when team members understand the frames of reference in which problems are 
discussed and whether they do or do not explain the situations better. 

4. “What does our frame illuminate? What does it overl ook?” 44 

C^_ In orde r to help teams learn, people should ask not only how a certain frame 
illuminates a problem but also how it overlooks the problem? Sometimes, it helps us to 
reframe the problem in light of other possibilities. 45 

After this process, a team moves to the phase that integrates perspectives. Here 
different frames of references and perspectives are discussed in order to reach a sound 
decision. The decision would have gone through the multiple perspectives and thinking 
process as within the group where people have exercised their convergent thinking 
(discussions that lead to a decision). This process also includes divergent thinking where 
one dialogues with others to express his or her take on the issue. At the end of the 
process, the team comes to the implementation of their decisions. This process may 
include crossing the boundaries of one committee or team to other avenues and areas for 
possible resolution. 

An important thing to remember in this team learning process is that there are 
predictable stages of team development: forming, storming, norming, and performing. All 


43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid., 112. 

45 Ibid.,110-j(l2. 
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teams will go through this process. A team leader is better prepared when this process is 
understood to be natural process of team formation. 46 
Congregational Learning 

Hawkins asserts that “How congregations process information significantly 
determines their capacity for organizational learning.” 47 The faster and more efficient a 
congregation gathers information and responds, the better the congregation will be. A 
clear and viable system of processing information/feedback that leads to an appropriate 
congregational response is pivotal in creating a learning congregation. 

The question is how do you capture and distribute information. Hawkins gives the 
following process: 

1. Who were the triggers for action? 

2. What is the information about goals? 

3. What are the means to achieving the goals? 

4. What constrains to goals? 

5. Evaluate the performance. 48 

Hawkins tells us that congregations find ways to document persons or groups that 

trigger actions. Then it must determine the information about goals; that is, the 

congregation must learn to ask “what goal does the information triggered seek to 

accomplish?” Next, the church must find the means to achieve the goal(s). This may 

require the congregation finding out what constraints or obstacles are there in achieving 

o 
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The process of fortmifrig, storming, norming, and performing is discussed in more details# 


pages 69-70. 




47 Hawkins, 125. 
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the goal(s). Hawkins asserts that movement from informal to formal process of the 

information increases the likelihood of congregational learning^ 

In one congregation, a group of younger parents were triggered for action. They 
pointed out that the church provided very poor nursery care on Sunday morning 
and no childcare at other events. They insisted that poor childcare limited 
participation by younger families. This informal group did not provide 
information about possible goals, however. The age-level coordinator for adult 
ministries outlined specific actions the congregation could take. The shift from an 
informal group to a formal role legitimated the original information and shaped 
how it was transformed into congregational learning and action. 49 


As the above example illustrates, congregational learning happens when churches 
become systematic about capturing information and processing the line of 
communication toward an appropriate response. 

Culture and Learning 

Other important ways that a congregation learns and processes information and 
experiences are through cultural routes. Hawkins, citing Schien, explains that culture can 
be defined as “the learned behavior of a stable community of people.” 50 A culture of a 
church usually includes the visible norms its people’s behaviors as well as the underlying 
beliefs and core values that are held by the people. It is preserved and lived out in 
churches by means of stories, rituals, and symbols. Pastors who are interested in creating 
learning congregations must pay attention to the cultures of his or her congregation by 
taking special note of the rituals and symbols that epitomize the church’s personality. 
Obviously, it is wise that pastors appreciate and respect the church’s culture. However, 
sometimes, it is necessary for a pastor to redirect the church’s culture in a more positive 


49 Ibid., 127. 
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setting. For example, Hawkins talks about a pastor who was appointed-to an urban church 
that had a problem of low self-esteem. The pastor found stories of the church and 
reframed them in such a way that helped them change how they felt about themselves. 

The pastor then took the opportunity to celebrate the alternative stories through using 
rituals and symbols creating a more positive and. vibrant congregation. 

R. Paul Stevens and Phil Collins 

The Equipping Pastor 

R. Paul Stevens and Phil Collins wrote a helpful book for pastors. The Equipping 
Pastor: A Systems Approach to Congregational Leadership. The book’s basic premise is 
based on Ephesians 4:11-12 where it says pastors are called to the work of “equipping the 
laity for the work of ministry.” Citing the problems facing church leadership today, the 
authors assert that many churches are stuck systems. Over-functioning leaders, 
unmotivated laity, standardized pastoral roles, leadership burnout, recurring problems, 
and maintenance focus are all symptoms of systemic nature. Using systems thinking 
(mostly Bowenian systems thinking advanced by Edwin Friedman), they call for systemic 
solutions to the systemic problems. To them, the pastors’ and leaders’ primary duty is in 
“releasing others for ministry and mission.” 51 
Formula of Leadership 

R. Paul Stevens and Phil Collins formulated leadership as, L=(L, F, S) which 
means, “Leadership equals the function of the leader, the followers, and the situation.” 52 
The above formula underlines the assumption that the term leadership is contextual (i.e., 


51 Stevens and Collins, xiii. 

52 Ibid., 9. 
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on situational variables). It also stresses the fact that leadership is systemic; that is, 
leadership depends on the interdependence between the leaders, followers, and situational 
variables. According to the formula, the authors assert that leadership can be summarized 
broadly in one word, “influence.” They write, “Anytime someone attempts to influence, 
or persuade, the behavior of another group, regardless of the reason, he or she is 
exercising leadership.” This concept of leadership emphasizes the importance of lay 
leadership, and brings the pastors in the same level as the other ministers of the church. 
This formula also explains why effective leadership is not possible without support from 
the followers. Leadership is not a solo act. It requires cooperation and perhaps right 
timing depending on the situational variables. The authors assert that this understanding 
of leadership requires that before a pastor can exercises his or her leadership, he or she 
must join the church system. 

Joining the Church System 

Before a pastor can act as a change agent, he or she must become a member of the 
system. This means that the pastor patiently goes through the process of not only getting 
enculturated into the church’s culture, but also must come to love the people as their 
spiritual leader. This means that pastors exercise patience as the process of group 
acceptance runs its course: storming, forming, norming, and performing. 

Storming refers to the stage where a pastor has not become accepted into the 
group. The leadership formula described above points to the importance of a leader being 
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accepted as a leader. The authors recommend that during this stage, a pastor’s main job is 
learning to listen and observe as much as possible. 54 

The second stage, forming, is marked by formation of identity and purpose. 
Consciously or unconsciously, at this stage, a pastor may be seen as the leader but not yet 
as one of them. There is a cautious acceptance. The third stage, norming, refers to the 
time when there are conflicts between group identity and individual identity. Some may 
resist the pastor or the group’s newly forming identity and purpose. According to the 
authors, this is a crucial stage in the process of acceptance for the pastor. Lastly, the 
performing stage refers to the time when people come to accept their individuality and 
also the group’s identity. The negotiation between the members and the pastor has come 
to its maturity, though it is never over. Here pastors are accepted and the tensions 
between the individual differences and the group identity and purpose become somewhat 
resolved. This is when the leader of the group is allowed authority from his or her 
followers. 


According to the authors, a pastor must learn to hold the people in high esteem. If 
not careful during one of these stages, pastors can become so disenchanted with their 
churches that they may simply give up and quit. A wise pastor learns to love the people 
and heed to process patiently. 



With superb theology, the authors connect us to the tasks of leadership. They say 
a church leader’s tasks are in equipping the laity and empowering them to serve. They 


54 From my experience, this is a time when pastor and congregation try to get to know one another. 
Both are interested in the personalities of each. Both try to bring forth the best of themselves. However, 
pastors who try to impress them at this time by starting many new progxamawithout regard to the 



also suggest ten principles of church leadership in systems perspective. I will discuss 
some of them: 
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1. Work with whole 

2. Cultivate Healthy Interdependence among Members 

3. Lead Process Not the People 

4. Cultivate the Culture 

5. Make Changes Slowly and Indirectly. 

6. Sound Your Own Vision and Define Yourself 

7. Shepherd the System and the Subsystem 

8. Avoid Becoming Triangled 

9. Maintain Open Boundaries with the World 

10. Relax 55 

Cultivating Interdependence 

Stevens and Collins assert that leadership in systems thinking requires cultivating 
interdependence. They write, “The goal of Christian leadership is not to get people to 
follow the pastoral leader but to relate together as they follow Jesus.” 56 Jesus is the head 
of the body, not the pastors. The pastor’s job is in building the body of Christ by 
connecting the parts (members of the church) to its head (Christ). This means building 
the church’s interdependence by avoiding the negative effects of the rigidity 
(dependence) or radical individualism (independence). The pastor’s duty is in relating 

congregation’s cultural values and norms, will experience stress and resistance, though the congregation 
may want to go along in order to please the pastor. 

55 Stevens and Collins, 132-^46. 
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and connecting people to God where the church can hold high levels of both diversity and 
unity. The authors claim that when we join the church, we not only join the people, but 
God. God loves and respects us as who we are. Our diversity is recognized and 
celebrated. God also unites us in the spirit of love. 

Cultivating the Culture 

One of the impressions that a reader gets as he or she reads their book is the 

recurring theme of paying attention to the culture. The authors write that a pastor must be 

sensitive to the environment of the church he or she serves. Leading the process means 

that a pastor leads by “equipping environment” not focusing on the contents. They 

suggest a pastor become an “environmental engineer.” 57 As one can imagine, this means 

looking for things that are usually not readily visible, such as values and norms, as well 

as visible things such as rituals and artifacts. Not paying adequate attention to these 

environmental “feelings,” undermines the effectiveness of one’s ministry: 

A pastor may equip Christians to discover their ministry in the work place, but if 
the structures and ethos of the church “eat up” people’s time in housekeeping and 
maintenance tasks, equipping for diaspora is frustrated. A lay leader may start a 
discipleship training program, but if the relationships in the church are impersonal 
and functional, the training program is at odds with the systemic reality of the 
church. A pastor may start a lay evangelism program, but if new Christians are 
frozen out of the church by lovelessness or driven out by phariseeisnvr^The 
problem is not programmatic but systemic. 


What is Culture? 

Referring to Edgar H. Schein’s work, the authors discuss culture. A culture is, 
“(1) the observed behavioral regularities in a group (for example, people do not pray out 


57 Ibid., 46. 
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loud in groups in our church, and they will be embarrassed if you ask them to); (2) the 
dominant values of the group (for example, church attendance is the ultimate expression 
of spirituality); (3) The rules or ‘ropes’ of the group (for example, the usual way to 
become a member of the session is to serve several years on the finance committee; (4) 
the feeling or climate that is conveyed (for example, it is also not acceptable to raise 
one’s hands in worship).” 59 


The authors warn that, “When the leader and the culture collide; the culture will 
probably win!” 60 It is important that a pastor maintain sensitivity to the culture of his or 
her congregation. In-coming pastors should always be aware that a congregation he or 
she is called to serve is an organic being with “genetic code.” When attempting to change 
a church system, it would be unwise to disregard the largely unseen cultural forces that 
are operating in the church. By becoming an environmental engineer, a pastor can better 
maneuver the uncharted areas of the church’s cultural fields. Here are some suggestions 
that the authors give in changing the culture: “1. Understand the culture before you try to 


change anything.-... 2. Recognize that the culture cannot be manipulated VT. 3) Good 

leadershin articulates and reinforces the culture Sometimes direct rhnnoe in a \ 


leadership articulates and reinforces the cultur|_^/ Sometimes direct change in a ' 
culture can be promoted by introducing new people in leadership.... [JE^anipje, pastors, 
mavericks within the church, etc.] 5. Change takes time.” 61 f*s>. 


59 Ibid., 49 

60 Ibid., 50. 

61 Ibid, 53. 
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Situational Leadership 

The leadership formula L= (L, F, S), which means that the leadership is the 
function of leaders, followers, and situational variables, points out that effective 
leadership requires flexibility which takes into account the situational variables. 
Discussing the match between pastoral/leadership styles and churches, authors assert that 
a pastor must be able to utilize various leadership styles, ranging from passive 
involvement (low task and low relationship), task oriented (high task and low 
relationship), person-oriented (high relationships and low task), and total involvement 
(high task and high relationship). Depending on the situational variables and group 
dynamics, a pastor must learn to exercise flexibility from his or her “preferred leadership 
style.” 62 Since all leaders have their preferred leadership styles, effective leadership 
corresponds to the levels of the pastor’s ability to discern which styles of leadership are 
most effective in given situations in the church. In other words, Stevens and Collins 
recommend that a pastor exercise situational leadership. The good news is that a different 
leadership style can be adapted, if one learns to understand his or her preferred leadership 
styles first. 

Norman Shawchuck suggests that there are at least three ways to gain insight into 
one’s leadership styles: (1) by asking yourself about the results you have experienced as a 
leader; (2) by using a survey instrument to identify your leadership behavior, and (3) by 
asking others how they view your leadership and its effectiveness. Situational leadership 
is leadership in systems perspective. It looks at the bigger picture, i.e., cultures, and 

62 Perhaps on paiitnr rnn^airi^vhfin«'-erJir leading a church meeting or working to solve a 

problem i»Does this problcm/meetihg require me to focus on the task at hand or persons who are involved 
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situational variables. It tells us that effective leadership depends on the relationship 
between many factors and not on the pastor’s ability alone. 

Caring for the Systems and Subsystems 
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As we have seen with other systems thinkers, the authors stress the importance of 
caring for the whole. Church systems include subsystems that are primarily structural as 
well as functional. Structural subsystems are “observable groups of people or 
organizationally defined groups of people that affect the whole and interact with other 
groups.” (UMW, Choir, Bible study group). Functional subsystems are “discemable 
patterns of influence and ministry within the body.” 63 They may not be a structured 
group but nevertheless influence the functioning of the church. 

Another subsystem to consider is the family system. The authors contend that 
church is made up at least three families: the pastor’s family, the families of the church, 
and the clergy family. When one of these subsystems is unhealthy, the symptoms may 
flare up in other subsystems. For example, a husband who has a marital problem may 
seek to triangulate with the pastor in order to “get the church to force his runaway wife to 
come home.” 64 

There must be a restorative and reparative subsystem. The authors suggest that a 
pastor pay attention to the importance in rest and worship so that the entire system of the 
church may find strength and healing. Finally, the authors call pastors to cultivate the lay 
leadership system. Though they do not provide specific examples of how one can go 

or both? By asking this question, the pastor can better think through the problems or conduct the meeting 
more effectively. 

63 Stevens and Collins, 77. 

64 Ibid., 78. 
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about this, they do suggest that pastors employ a paradigm shift. Quoting Elton 
Trueblood, they wrote: “Lay persons are not assistants to the pastor, to help him do his 
-—^ [sic ! work. Rather, the pastor is to be their assistant; he is to help them for the ministry to 
which God has called them.” Developing lay leadership requires changes for the pastor in 

priorities, ministry goals, and time allocation.” 65 

ry\^ a rv © 

( ^famtaurppen Church System 

Church leaders who are sensitive to systems understand that a church must be an 
open system. This means engaging with the neighborhood. It also means that the church 
must learn to interpret communal events theologically: 


The church is, by God’s design, an open system. It has boundaries, but they are 
permeable. Celia Hahn in Lav Voices in an Open Church compares the “closed 
system” view of the church—rigid, static, and with the world out of sight—with 
the “open system” concept—ministry moving though laity into the world. Such 
mission requires dealing with social, political, and spiritual structures that 
frustrate and complicate our life in society. 66 


The authors suggest three effective strategies that the church can employ to fight against 
the false claims of the powers: “1) The power of the Gospel^fT^) The power of public 
The power of intercessory prayer.” 67 The authors believe that 
preaching the gospel is sometimes powerful enough to limit the powers of the world. 
They also believe that churches are called to “public discipleship” by working to change 
and influence the evil practices and powers, through education, government, and social 


discipleship^.2) 


65 Ibid., 90. 

66 Ibid., 144. 
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actions. The authors also called the church to trust in God through prayers as the church 
tries to minister to the world. 

Peter L. Steinke 

Steinke and^b/Familv Systems Theory 

Drawing on the work of Friedman and others in the Bowenian Family Systems, 
Peter L. Steinke asserts that a church is an emotional system. Like a family, churches 
display “predictable” emotional processes. To explain the emotional process of church 
systems, Steinke begins with the discussion of the systems concept. 68 He writes, 
“Systems thinking looks for circles of influence.” 69 In systems, all parts are related to 
each other in such a way that they are co-causal. There are no parts outside of the whole. 
All parts are related to each other to make up the whole. In fact, Steinke asserts that the 
whole organizes the parts, not vise versa. Steinke then talks about the dynamic 
relationships between anxiety and reactivity: the higher the person’s (or church’s) 
anxiety, the higher his or her (or church’s) reactivity. He then focuses upon the emotional 
process of closeness and separateness (i.e., fusion or cut-off). 70 

Along with other helpful insights, I will focus on two topics that the writer 
subtitles, “Stability and Change,” and “Clarity and Compassion.” 


___1 rv \lsu S 

68 The basic concept relating to the family systems thinking has been discussed above. I will focus 
on the uniqueness of^f writings to the applications in churches. 

69 Steinke, How Your Clmrch Family Works. 5. 

70 As w G -l iav»4 i6 Giissed-befo fc, fusion represents conditions where persons are enmeshed without 
a clear sense of self. Cut off presents the opposite extreme, where a person is cut off and distanced from 
others. 
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Stability and Change: Anxiety at Work 

A key concept in family systems thinking is the concept of anxiety. Anxiety that 
is chronic differs from one that is acute. A person with acute anxiety has an anxiety 
whereas a person with chronic anxiety is an anxiety. Though the anxiety is nature’s way 
of preparing us to survive in events that require fast reactions, when reinforced, Steinke 
says, it locks into the system. Persons or churches with high chronic anxiety are 
characterized by low tolerance to pain, high reactivity level, extreme and/or rigid 
behaviors, and inability for clear thinking. 

Anxiety binds. Persons or churches with a high level of anxiety localize or bind it 
through blaming others, rumors or gossiping, or being overly critical or approving of 
others (over-focusing). Other indicators for persons or churches with high chronic 
anxiety are their lack of dealing with changes and flexibility in events of stress. 71 
Shrinking of Perspective. Tightening of the Circle, and a Shifting of the Burdens 

An individual or church that has a high level of anxiety and low self- 
differentiation tends to have a narrow perspective. This is true as the stress or anxiety gets 
higher. Anxiety not only binds us but also blinds us. 72 A high level of anxiety or sense of 
threat can bind people together in an ever so tightening circle. People lose perspective; 
they become fused into one in fight against the anxiety. This herd mentality causes 
churches to behave “us vs. them” mentality. Sometimes, the very opposite is true; that is, 
people polarize using theological, political, or other issues (cut-off, distancing, silent 
treatment, etc.,). 


71 Steinke, How Your Church Family Works. 43. 

72 Ibid., 44. 
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Steinke writes that relationship systems are never stable. This instability of a 
relationship makes it easier for people to shift their burdens. Sometimes, people shift 
their emotional system from one relationship to other relationships. These people often 
“pin” their hurts outside of themselves. Many of these incidents, says Steinke, stem from 
acutely anxious events that happened in their lives such as loss of job or other major life 


crisis. He writes, “It is important to note that not all individuals 
become reactive and find a target for their discomfor^-r^nevertheless] It bears out the 


undergoing such events 
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axiom that anxiety not resolved in one relationship will be focused in another 
relationship.” 73 Binding anxiety or shifting burdens often creates triangulation. 74 And the 
prime target of triangulation in a system tends to be “those who are in the responsible or 
vulnerable position.” 75 
Solutions through Redefinition 

According to Steinke, the binding and shifting behaviors of anxiety can only be 
remedied through intervention from the higher part of your brain: the thinking brain. He 
writes, 


Shifting the burden does not lift the burden; it merely relocates it. Not until the 
emotional process is seen and interrupted will substantive change occur. In other 
words, thinking must regulate automatic processes. The defining of self must 
replace the defining of others. 76 


73 Ibid., 47. 

74 

See above section on triangulation for more information, pages 19-20. 

75 Steinke, How Your Church Family Works. 49. 

76 Ibid., 52. 
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According to Steinke, one of the most effective ways to change the emotional 
system is through redefining the problems. Redefining intervenes the way anxiety 
encaptures the mind. It gives the “thinking cap” time to sort out the problems. The key is 
to redefine the problems without focusing on people or issues. The following are some of 
the examples that he gives: 


Presenting Problem 


Redefined Problems 


The pastor isn’t effective. 

He is not feeding us spiritually. 


The pastor’s style of ministry and our 
expectations do not match well. 

We have had trouble adjusting to a new 
pastor. We want the pastor to be like our 
former pastor. 


The pastor sets one group against another. The pastor is bringing about change. 

He’s determined to divide and conquer. Some of us like it; some of us don’t. Before 

he came we asked the pastor to “get us 
going.” But we never stated clearly 
what we really wanted. A difference of 
opinion existed among us about change 
(what, how, when) even before the pastor 
arrived . 77 


Redefining problems slackens people’s reactive stance. It allows the people to see 
that there are other possibilities in perceiving, therefore resolving the problems. 

The second step that he advises after the redefinition of the problems is asking 
questions that lead to reflection and self-definition. For change to occur, Steinke says that 
leaders must ask questions that are “designed to move them toward reflection.” He says 


77 


Ibid., 53. 
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the questions must be directed toward “resources not damages, strength not weakness, 

imagination not reaction, and challenge not answers ” 78 Some of the questions are: 

What would it look like if you were happy, satisfied? 

What is weakening your resources and strength? 

Write a sentence to describe your problem. Then redefine your problem in another 
sentence without reference to a single issue or person... 

Where’s your plan? What is your vision? 

What would it take to have a pastor stay here ten years, twenty years? 

Can you imagine this congregation in five years being alive, thriving etc.? How 
would you know it happened? 79 


Being specific, concrete, and reflective enhances the chance of changes occurring 
and moves people away from being stuck in emotional mud. He asserts that as long as 
there is blaming, it is difficult to institute change. In fact, he writes, “Blaming is a sign 
that people are stuck in their instinctive nature.” 80 Steinke warns, however, that a 
successful change in a church depends more on the maturity of the leadership who are 
motivated to change than on any particular methods. 

Clarity and Compassion 

In an interesting discussion, Steinke accuses Christians of often confusing 
sentimentality with compassion. By doing what seems to be the “Christian-thing-to-do,” 
Christians bind their anxiety. Church, according to Steinke, encourages immaturity and 
irresponsibility in the name of being “nice.” He asserts that when this happens a church 
becomes a “community unaware that below church’s niceness lies anxiety.” 81 


78 Ibid., 54. 

79 Ibid., 54. 

80 Ibid. 

81 Ibid., 59. 
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In the worse cases, churches often are held hostage by what Freidman calls the 
“reactors,” people who are the least mature and most reactive. Being low in self- 
differentiation, these people lash out at others with their emotional issues. And often they 
are tolerated and even maintained because the “nice” people do not want to create any 
pain. In reality, however, it is their own low tolerance of pain and discomfort that causes 
them to be nice, thereby allowing the perpetuation of destructive behavior from the 
“reactors.” 

What the church needs, Steinke asserts, are people who respond with clarity and 

compassion. Christians should be compassionate yet reflective, thinking, and objective in 

the midst of pressure and anxiety. Steinke asserts that Jesus ministered not with 

sentimentality, but with compassion and clarity: 

Upon seeing the people helpless and harassed, Jesus took compassion on them. 
And he began to teach them. His compassion did not issue from a low comfort 
zone with pain. He did not overfunction; he did not rescue them. He taught them. 
He raised their thinking capacities. He cared by staying connected (compassion) 
and staying defined (teaching). 82 

Steinke asserts that in order for the church to exercise compassion and clarity, the 
people must learn to differentiate themselves. Self-differentiation allows one to remain 
“I” amid the pressures of “Us.” It allows one to remain connected without becoming 
disconnected or fused, enabling him or her to be compassionate and also objective. 
Finding the Virus 

The emotional process in churches, when not understood, may look mysterious to 
church leaders. Often pastors become victims of these irrational attacks by the “reactors,” 
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and have no idea why or what to do to tackle the problems. Understanding the church as 
an emotional system can help to demystify some of these mysteries. 

Steinke believes that the church’s emotional system behaves very much like a 
living organism. Like a virus that invades the host cells of an organism, a harmful 
emotional process invades the church and family through the channel of high chronic 
anxiety. People with low self-differentiation and high reactivity level often infect others 
to act and think in similar ways. Like an undifferentiating cancer cell, it has no respect of 
boundaries, and it replicates itself by feeding on its host cells. 

The first step in defense against the “disease process” is recognizing it in 
relationship systems. Steinke says that one must look for the source of the virus and how 
it is reinforced. The second step is to find ways to deal with these problems. He suggests 
that there are three possible solutions: 

How can we treat the disease process? Like a cancer, there can be surgery. Extract 
the cancerous growth—“Kick the bums out!” There can be chemotherapy. Hold 
the infection in check—“Lets make rules!” Or there can be a strengthening of the 
host cells so that the virus cannot gain a foothold, that is, increase people’s 

■ * * M 

immune capacities. 


Again, he suggests that the immune system is the capacity for defining self, especially the 

leader’s capacity for self-definition and differentiation^) 

The keys to treatment, Friedman suggests, are the leaders. They are positioned to 
be the church family’s “differentiation,” the immune cells of the whole. They are 
the body’s mature cells. They function as the anti-globules or the de-gluers. 
Leaders are responsible for defining themselves and ensuring the group’s 
definition of who they are. 84 


83 Ibid., 81. 
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Steinke suggests that healthy churches are those that keep asking questions about 
the purpose of their existence, “What is God calling us to do?” Purposeful churches and 
visions are the immune system for the church. In healthy churches, the leaders always 
seek to direct the church toward a vision. He writes, “Health is a process, not a thing or 
state. It is ongoing, dynamic, and ever changing. Health is directional, not a destination, a 
once-and-for-all property.” 85 
Healthy Response 

Steinke advises that church leaders must know how to manage their anxiety. They 
must be careful about the attitudes that they consciously and unconsciously display (i.e., 
negative tone). They must understand that illness is not necessarily a bad thing. It is 
necessary for a healthy body to be challenged and overcome the illnesses. Steinke writes, 
“Health is 10 percent of what happens and 90 percent of how we respond.” 86 He suggests 
seven responses that promote health in churches: 

1. Self, not others: Healthy response means a church and leaders must focus on 
self, not others. There is no blaming; no over-focus leading to infatuation or 
loathsome hate. Healthy leaders and churches seek for clarity and remain 
objective in spite of the pressures and anxiety in the system. 

2. Strength, not weakness: Healthy congregations and leaders focus on what is 
possible with what is given. They focus on strength. Steinke agrees with what 


85 Steinke, Healthy Congregations . 25. 

86 Ibid., 17. 

87 Steinke, How Your Church Family Works. 109. 



Greenleaf asserts: “The major function of a leader is to help people grow.” 
This is done primarily by focusing on the strength of the people. 


84 


3. Process, not content: What the leaders must do in the face of anxious people’s 
need for quick solution and low tolerance for pain is focusing process not 
content. Focusing on process, Steinke asserts, gives leaders and people time to 
think through and become more aware of the situations or processes. 

4. Challenge, not comfort: Pain is directional in that it motivates us to seek 
necessary treatments. Healthy leaders accepts challenges, not avoid them. 
Steinke writes, “If we choose to be “comforters,” “appeasers,” or “know-it-all 
advisors,” we are not on the side of the health.” 88 Healthy churches and 
leaders know how to use challenges to grow and thrive. 

5. Integrity, not unity: Healthy leaders and churches have integrity. They are 
authentic and honest. They seek integrity not unity. 

6. Systems, not symptoms: Symptoms are seen in the light of the system. 
Healthy leaders and churches seek to understand the whole picture. They see 
the connections, and interrelations between events. They understand that they 
influence the systems (church, family, etc.,) as well as the fact that systems 
influence them. They understand the relationship dynamics, and seek to 
increase healthy relationship among all members (i.e., interdependence 
instead of dependent relationship). 


88 
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7. Directions, not condition: Healthy leaders and churches are purpose driven. 
They make clear goals of direction and seek to achieve them. They are not 
bound by the conditions of their church, but on the direction of their future. 

Conclusion 

One of the interesting insights that I have learned is how these “new” 
organizational ideas are so familiar to us as Church leaders, at least they should be. 

The idea of servant leadership, leading from the bottom up is essentially a Christian idea. 
The idea of partnership and systems thinking calls for us as leaders to look at the bigger 
picture. When Senge asked O’Brien, the CEO of Hanover Insurance about the nature of 
leadership, he answered: “The authoritarian manager has a ‘chain gang’ mental model; 
‘The speed of the boss is the speed of the gang. I’ve got to keep things moving fast, 
because I’ve got to keep people working.’ In a learning organization, the manager 
shoulders an almost sacred responsibility : to create conditions that enable people to have 
happy and productive lives.” 89 It is ironic that we as church leaders and pastors are 
learning these principles from a secular world. Systems thinking allows you to see the 
church as a system. At the heart of church leadership is the ability to see the church as it 
is. Each congregation comes with its unique personality and characteristics, but it takes 
observant minds to see the personality at work. 

At the heart of systems thinking is the concept that the world does not always 
appear to us through common sense. Is the earth round or flat? The answer, of course, is 
“it depends.” Is the church the body of Christ or a human organization? The answer 
again, is it depends. Self-reflection and the ability to observe oneself is the first step in 

89 Senge, “Leader’s New Work,” — 
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church leadership. Norman Shawchuck and Roger Heuser write that church leadership 
involves constant learning and reflection by the church leaders. Spirituality and one’s 
connection with God is job number one. Church leadership flows from one’s spiritual 
richness with God: “Management is not the manager’s most essential work; it is to be 
seen as secondary to the manager’s complete surrender to God, and opening his or her 
self to God’s grace. 90 

In systems perspective this makes perfect sense. How can a pastor be a leader 
without being first of all a spiritual leader? So the uniqueness of church leadership lies in 
its spiritual aspect. Undoubtedly, we are not the CEO of a computer company. Church 
leaders are leaders in the matter of what Paul Tillich might refer to as the “ultimate 
concerns.” This sets us apart from other leadership. Even though leadership skills and 
understanding from secular fields will help a church leader to be a better leader, we must 
remember we have a lot to offer to the community of leaders as well. The ability to define 
who we are is the cornerstone of our leadership effectiveness. Self-differentiation or self- 
definition is one of the most important aspects of church leadership. We must, as a 
spiritual leader, form our identity in the light of God’s calling. While a pastor might learn 
to be better spiritual leader by learning and developing him or herself, the church must do 
the same. This means that the church must learn and grow spiritually. It must understand 
itself as a spiritual entity and what it means to be in the world for God. This means that 
the pastor must continually ask the congregation challenging questions about the identity 
and purpose of the church. 


90 Shawchuck and Heuser, Managing ihe Congregation. 41. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Systems Thinking Cft^dh Leadership in a Local Church 
How the Author-jias Qsed tVe Systems Thinking in his Church: 

Its Effect and Resul ts. 

In this section, I try to apply the systems thinking to the church that I am serving. 
In the first part of the section, I will explain some of the experiences that I had in the 
church when I used the systems approach. 

Description and Brief History of the Church 

Sunnyside United Methodist Church is a small, urban church founded by a 
Methodist evangelist during the early 1900s. It was a small church, struggling to make it. 
It could not afford a full time pastor. During the depression, the church almost closed its 
doors. A pastor was sent from the Conference to liquidate the church. Three women in 
the church got together and missionized the neighborhood. Within six months, the church 
talked about building a new facility to accommodate the growing members. The church 
was remodeled. It grew in numbers and strength, and became a viable church doing 
ministry to its neighbors. During the 50s and 60s, the church had over 300 members with 
over 100 children in the Sunday School. The church membership declined steadily over 
the years, and in significant numbers during the late 70s and 80s. In 1979, a Tongan 
fellowship was formed. A young pastor who was serving the church officiated in an 
interracial marriage for a Tongan and Anglo American couple ( other churches refused to 
wed them). It became known for its liberal stance. 

When I came to the church fresh out of seminary, the Anglo church had an 


average attendance of about 40 flgspiL mostly older people and about 100 in the Tongan 
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worship that was much younger. The church was deeply wounded when the previous 
pastor came with a handful of his followers from his previous church. This pastor was the 
first ethnic minister (African American) that served the Sunnyside UMC. It was a 
mismatch. The pastor and his followers were theologically conservative. There also was 
a deep racial and cultural conflict. The pastor stayed for only a year, and the people who 
followed him from his previous church either scattered or followed him to his next 
appointment. Though the church met its apportionment yearly, the church’s finances 
looked grim as the giving was substantially below its expenses. 

Having been exposed to systems thinking, I tried to utilize the systems 
perspective in my leadership. These are the things that I utilized in my leadership: 

Joining the system** 

Paying attention to stories and values of the churchy 

Self-differentiation^' 

Providing a feedback system ‘ 

De-triangulation \ 

Paying attention to communication lines0 
Joining the System 

I attempted to join the church system. First I joined the walking group in the 
morning. Being the small church that it was, it was easy enough to identify some of the 
influential members of the church. When I found out they walked every morning, I 
promptly joined them. This was a good decision since it gave me time to get to know 
them and about church through them. We picked up trash on the road as we walked and 

1 Stevens and Collins, 1-18. 
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we had great time. At the end of the walk, we departed with the Lord’s prayer (which was 
new). 

I also did visitations. Again, being a small church, I visited nearly everyone in the 
church within two months. I also called inactive members I could find through the church 
directoiy and visited their homes as well. Out of the four inactive families I visited, three 
of them came back to the church and became more active. This changed the atmosphere 
of the church (and the church’s perspective of their new pastor) significantly as the 
people realized the effort and the results of my visitation. 

De-Triangulation and Self-Differentiation 

I paid attention to their stories and the values. One of the stories that I heard again 
and again was how much the previous pastor and his followers hurt them (They were 
accused of being racist^Being a Korean American, it was uncomfortable hearing these 
rather slanderous remarks against the previous pastor. I noticed that they would often 
point out the ineffectiveness and the insensitivity of the previous pastor. It seemed to me 
that it was also the people’s way of pulling me closer. I differentiated by saying 
something like, “Well I sure think that it would be difficult for any pastor to minister to 
two different flocks (the people at the Sunnyside UMC and the followers from the 
pastor’s old church).” Or something like, “I sure feel for the pastog>t would be difficult 
to minister to both groups when they are so different.” 

The truth is that the previous pastor got trapped in the triangulation and did not 
assert his leadership. Understanding the concept of triangulation and need for self¬ 
definition and differentiation, I kept defining my position whenever I could in their 
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attempt to triangulate me. Had he understood the systems dynamics, he would have lead" 
more effectively in that church system. 

Feedback System 

One of the first things that I created was a feedback system. I almost immediately 
asked to make a mailbox that is conveniently located for the congregation to 
communicate with me. I have made the feedback system an easy access to the 
congregation. Every Sunday morning, ushers hand out slips of papers to grade the quality 
of worship. This has worked out well so far. 

Paving Attention to Structures 

The Administrative Chairperson expressed a concern for not having enough 
people coming to the meetings. Also, I was painfully aware in my first six months of 
ministry there that I was attending almost every committee meeting. Even the small 
church of Sunnyside UMC had many committee meetings and that took up an enormous 
amount of time. 2 Since I was expected to be there, I was out virtually every night 
attending these meetings. I was being literally burnt out. I spent hours upon hours on 
these “needless” meetings. 

I was aware of the destructive consequence of these ineffective meetings. So I 
asked one of my seminary professors about this problem and she advised me to try the 
“Soup and Bread Meeting,” in which one combines the meeting and the fellowship of 
soup and bread meal together all in one night. I passed this ot^o my usual communication 

" Some of committees include the Finance Committees, Trustees, Worship Committees, 
Evangelism Committees, Liaison Committee (committee to ovjSrlee the relationship between the Tongan 
Fellowship and English Service), Administrative Council etc.^ Peter Dmcker advises managers Ito o£ 
extreme importance of time management. He writes, “Effective executives, in my observation, do not start 
with their tasks. They start with their time. And they do not start out with planning. They start by finding 
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line of key persons in the church before I brought it up to the Board (talking about my 
idea, my need for it, and how it would free me to attend to more pressing issues). The 
Administrative Board passed it, without a dissenting voice. 

I sent out letters and advertised it week after wee^lhe first meeting had over 20 

* Cks 
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people in attendance (Imagine this is a church with 40 people on a given Sunday / Xnd 
subsequent meetings had the same high attendance level. This simple structural change 
had freed me to be able to spend more time with my family and do important things like 
resting or reading. The church grew in numbers and vitality. We had an average 
attendance of over 50 people on Sundays, and the children in Sunday School increased 
from 4 to 10 children. The most amazing result came in the finance and stewardship. The 
giving increased and we are well over in our expected income. 

Not Everything is Rosy 

Attempting to use systems thinking in my first parish has saved me from many 
negative experiences. I am sure that if I had not been aware of systems thinking I would 
have been overwhelmed by the more negative experiences. However, there are some 
areas in which I did not do as well as I had hoped. 

They are/ 

Co-dependency, Dependency) 

Over functioning j 
Personal spirituality J 
Self-Differentiation) 


out where their time actually goes.” Peter F. Drucker, The Effective Executive (New York: 
HarperBusiness, 1967), 25. 
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Codependency and Over-Functioning. 

Sunnyside UMC had not done a Vacation Bible School in some time. Last year, 
under my leadership and lay leadership, we had our VBS. I asked one of the younger 
couples of a family, who was inactive and become active, to be in charge of the VBS. It 
turned out that the couple had two very different personalities^ 0ne of them being detail 
oriented, and the other more of an easy going type. After what seemed to be a 
disagreement over the issues of how to lead the VBS, one of them dropped out 
leading the process. The mistake was that I grouped them as a couple and delegated the 
assignment without clear differentiation about who should be in charge. 

The lay leader and I sat down, and basically designed the VBS without the other 
“real” leader in charge. When he faltered^the Lay Leader or I stepped in to rescue him (it 
was five days long). After the VBS, I congratulated publicly the volunteers (whom I call 
co-ministers), especially the person in charge. 

Fortunately, everything worked out great and people were happy that it was a 
success. But by rescuing the VBS leader, I have over-functioned on his behalf. This year, 
I am much more reluctant to ask him to lead it again, and he also does not feel like he is 
up to it. The mistake that I find myself making again and again is rescuing people when 
they falter. I constantly over-functioned in order to rescue people from possible 
embarrassment. The reason is psychological as well as it is systemic. By rescuing others 
in their lack of leadership and commitment, I was actually rescuing myself. 
Psychologically speaking, I felt that I was the one who’s getting paid for the job; that is, I 
am the professional pastor; they are not. This very simple fact tempted me to over¬ 
function on their behalf, thereby allowing others to under-function. According to R. Paul 
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Stevens and Phil Collins, effective pastors do not let laity assist in their ministry, but that''’ 

pastors assist laity in their ministry. 3 

Spirituality 

One of the biggest pitfalls of ministry is never having enough time. When you 
over-function as I have, chances are that you will live in constant anxiety, thinking that 
you will have to take care of everyone’s job. Letting go and letting God enter in your 
ministry is the most important self-care one can administer. 

Norman Shawchuck and Roger Heuser advise that church leadership must begin 
with the pastor’s spiritual life first. He advises that pastors learn to “throw themselves 
upon the ‘soil-of God’” continuously. 4 1 have found, and agree with most of the systems 
thinkers who write on church leadership that spirituality is one of the most important and 
crucial parts of ministry. The truth is that if you don’t prioritize yourself in spirituality, 
you will not have time to cultivate this. 

Self-Differentiation and Self-Definition 

One of most difficult things in ministry is self-differentiation. I realized many 
people in the congregation wanted to reduce their level of anxiety by triangulating me. 
While I worked diligently on self-differentiation, I kept feeling my own desire to fuse 
with people in the congregation. I found that at times it is difficult to disagree with key 
persons in the church. Often they would pull me closer by saying things like, “We love 
you here at the church. You are one of us.” I heard these as warning signs that they were 


3 Stevens and Collins, 89. 

4 Shawchuck and Heuser, Leading the Con are gal ion . 42. 
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attempting to pull me into “we” vs. “them” fusion. Coupled with my effort to “join the 
church system,” I realize that I was not self-differentiating myself enough. 

While playing the game of “We love you, You love us” is normal for a pastor 
parish relationship as in a marriage “honeymoon stage,” this can be a trap that can limit 
your future behavior. What happens is a pastor feels that he or she cannot express certain 
ideas that might be important for the future of the church because he or she does not want 
to hurt someone’s feeling or jeopardize support. For example, one of the church members 
became disillusioned and angry with me because I did not meet her expectation of what a 
good pastor should be like. She believed that I was a “bom again” Christian. When she 
gradually found out that I had a progressive theology, she stopped attending the church. 5 
One of the things that she told me before she “cut off’ from the church was that she felt 
like the “Holy Spirit” was back in the church. I often did not take these cues as an 
opportunity to differentiate myself from her. 

Stopping Triangulation 

Another mistake that I have made was letting a member of the church become the 
church’s secretary (the same person above). Having a conservative theology, she often 
engaged me in a theological dispute about what I believed in certain issues like 
homosexuality and so forth. The lack of clarity of relationship between the pastor and 
parishioner (as also staff) was that it often left uneasy feelings about the expectation and 
behavior. I found out later that she had been spreading rumors and triangulating me with 
her close friends in the church about who I am, and what I believed, and so forth. This 


5 Around the time that she had problewnvith me, her mother passed away. According to Steinke, 
“anxiety not resolved in one relationship will be focused in another relationship.” Steinke, How 
Your Church Family Works . 47. 



was a person who told me in one incidence that she would do anything to help me 
succeed in the ministry. I kept hearing these cues that suggested her low functionality and 
differentiation level, but I did not take appropriate steps to differentiate myself from her. 

When she told me she was not coming to church any more, I asked her why. She 
replied, “This church is not for me. I don’t believe that this church is right with God.” I 
called for the Staff Parish Relationship Committee (SPRC or PPRC) meeting and allowed 
her to discuss openly her feelings, since this involved her future participation in the 
church. She was still the church’s secretary and even though she did not come to the 
church service, she faithfully attended the women’s Bible study. To be fair, I was not 
present at the meeting. She took the forum to discuss her feelings fully and reported her 
discontent. This simple process of making conflicts official and bringing it out in an open 
process allowed her and the others involved to become more objective before it became a 
vicious emotional/relational process which would have made the church system as a 
whole more anxious. 

Conclusion 

What have I learned from these pastoral experiences so far? (As I am write this, I 
am in my third year in parish ministry as a fully ordained minister). Leading churches 
today is not for timid souls. Church leaders must be passionate with God and 
compassionate with people. They must also be clear with their own purposes, beliefs, and 
values. Church leaders must be able to “perform on the spot.” They must theologize what 
they are doing in ministry and always learn to connect their activities with the greater 
whole. But most of all they must be patient with people. Church leaders understand 
people are imperfect (just as they are) and yet greatly loved and challenged by God. 
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Writing daily reflections and praying can help pastors to sort out his or her own issues 
and struggles in ministry. Having plenty of rest and a quality relationship with God are 
important. In short, church leaders must constantly be in prayer. 

Today’s pastors must work both smart and hard. They must constantly seek ways 
to do things differently and learn from those experiences. Effective leaders innovate and 
promote changes. Mistakes are bound to happen so long as the pastors are seeking out 
improvements and more effective ways to do ministry. Pastors who seek high qualities 
look to serve God with the best of their abilities. They seek to rise above themselves in 
terms of their styles of ministry, leadership, and expectations. 

Moreover, they must be in touch with their emotional and spiritual selves. They 
must constantly watch the ways to respond to problems with a minimum amount of 
reactivity and maximum amount of differentiation and clarity. I believe that the ultimate 
strength of church leadership lies in the emotional and spiritual maturity of the leaders 
themselves. In order to do this well, I think they must allow themselves time to both “step 
in” and “step out” of their ministry to see the bigger picture and gain greater perspective. 

How can this be done? How can a pastor step in (total engagement) and step out 
(total detachment) of ministry? How can a pastor gain a bigger picture? One thing that 
they can do is to expose themselves to outside experiences away from the activity traps of 
local ministry. Go to conventions for executive leadership workshops, seminars, and 
preaching workshops. Seek exposure to new experiences and learning that will allow one 
to “step out” of the local ministry. Take a week away simply to read if you cannot afford 
expensive excursions. Communicate the importance of these sort of continuing 
educational opportunities with responsible people in the church. Learning opportunities 
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help pastors become better aware of who they are and what they want to do. They give 
them a sense of progress and growth, perhaps even new opportunities for new paths of 
ministry. 

The pastor also must seek to step into the hearts and minds of people. He or she 
must seek to connect with them where they are. Visit them at their work, at homes, and in 
the hospital. Go to where church people are spending most of their time. Seek to 
understand them. Find and celebrate their joy and pain. Be their pastor and love them. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Leading the Church as an Emotional System 



When a pastor enters into a new congregation, he or she is entering into a setting 
that has a unique history, culture, and personality. Not only will the pastor have a new 
congregation that is different from her previous congregation, but will bring to the new 
setting his or her own unique gifts and graces. Aside from the statistics and numbers that 
reveal the church’s financial and human resources a pastor must seek to understand the 
general emotional make up of his or her congregation. 

As we have seen, different churches operate on different belief systems and 
assumptions. The following are things that a church leader must look for: 


Church’s History and Storie^) 
Values and Theology 
Anxiety Level and Reactivity^*) 



A local church is a place with stories. As in all organizations, it has the stories of 
how it began, what is important, and what it means to them. It has stories of heroes in the 


past (or present) and the stories of pain and struggle as well as healing and celebration. 
These stories make up who they are as a church. Leaders and pastors must observe the 
stories that are being told by the church as it happened in the past and how it is 
remembered and being lived out in the church now. 


Traditions of the church in terms of rituals and artifacts are important indicators 
of these stories. In beginning the process of assessment, a pastor is recommended to 
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simply take notes of the things that seem peculiar or stories that seem to be repeated. As 
we have seen, many writers on church leadership point to the importance of this part of 
assessment. This is where most new pastors have problems and misunderstandings with 
their new congregations, because they are too eager to make the changes needed to move 
their congregations along. But change, without understanding who they are, is like the 
blind leading the blind. Indeed, two wrongs do not make a right. In fact, as we have 
learned, any kind of change requires changes of culture. 1 
The questions that a pastor must ask are: 

What is the story of this church in terms of how it began? 

Who are some of the heroes of the church in its past or present, and why? 

What kinds of rituals or artifacts does that church have in order to celebrate the 
memories of heroes and important events? 

Is there something that seems strange or peculiar to you? What are they and 
why? 2 

What is your first impression of the church’s space (i.e., parking lot, the 
sanctuary), the people, the worship, and the mood of the congregation? 

The pastor can look for these stories and others in the church’s libraries or in 
some archives kept throughout generations. Often people in the church can tell you those 
stories and a lot more. But most of the time, the stories are readily available through 


1 See the chapter entitled “Culture” in Church Leadership by Weein^^ 89-120. 

■ Weems^^l talks about a new pastor appointed to a new church. When he arrived, he noticed a 
tree that obviously was a fire hazard blocking the side entrance of the church. The incoming pastor not 
knowing the story beliind iuook the liberty of taking care of the problem by cutting down the treoivith his 
electric saw. Low and behold, that bs» happened to be the tree supposed-hwwaiMn planted by John Wesley 
himself. He was reappointed in that same year. 
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simple observations of worship services, artifacts (such as stained glass windows or 
memorial pictures), rituals, etc. 

Sometimes these stories are remembered as the “golden age.” People often 
remember stories of how things used to be but are no longer true. A wise pastor hears 
these stories not as a threat but with a caring heart, listening to it as a desire of the people 
to relive the glory days. The task of a pastor is to recount the blessings and strength of the 
traditions that have been handed down to them by finding ways to celebrate them as the 
corporate people of God. 

The questions that must be asked next are what can the church or leaders of the 
church do to celebrate and recognize the strength and blessings that this church finds 
important to the body of Christ? Or what can the church or leaders do to minimize the 
negativity and weaknesses in the church? 

Values and Theology 

Stories and people that are cherished and remembered are what form the values of 
the church. Values determine behaviors and decisions. Whatever people hold as 
important informs the pastor of the value system of the church. Imagine a church that 
struggles to meet its financial obligations. People that invest heavily in the church’s 
finances may believe in the importance of the church’s ministry, or may believe that 
tithings or offerings are important expressions of their faith. People who withhold their 
financial resources may be saying the opposite. In either case, they are conveying values 
and theology. 

James F. Hopewell found in his study of congregations that people gravitate 
together with people of similar theologies, often expressed in their worldviews through 
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stories. Moreover, he found that the pastors whose theologies are similar to their 
congregation’s have more satisfying relationships with them. 3 

Questions that can be asked here are: what is the worldview and theology of the 
people? How do they view life, death, and resurrection? What is their understanding of 
human? How do they understand human suffering and sin? What is their understanding 
of God? Salvation? Jesus Christ? These questions and others reveal the congregation’s 
beliefs and understanding of the world. 

Anxiety and Reactivity 

Just as we have learned that anxiety is a common experience (either acute or 
chronic) and that people differ in terms of their anxiety levels and differentiation levels, 
every church also has different levels of anxiety. Some churches display higher levels of 
reactivity than others. One of the best methods of measuring the anxiety level of a church 
is how churches respond to stressful events. Ronald W. Richardson talks about churches 
that react differently to a similar event. In one church, the problem became a crisis, in 
which everyone blamed others; whereas in the other church, the similar problem was 
handled creatively without much anxiety. 4 

Another way to measure the reactive level of the church is to observe the 
demeanor and behavior of lay leaders in the church. For example, I know a pastor who 
experienced several “explosions” from some of the lay leaders in her church. One of 
them was an important member of the church who, along with her clique, virtually held 
captive the power in the congregation. The pastor was late for an appointment with her 


3 James F. Hopewell, Congregation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), 98. 

4 Richardson, 11-23. 
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because of a personal reason. As a result, they did not meet. The pastor called and left a 
message on her answering machine afterwards, apologizing about what happened. When 
the pastor met her again in the church the following week, she lashed out at the pastor in 
anger, shouting and blaming her for what was wrong with the church. The pastor has 
observed that these kinds of explosions and reactivity were common in that church. 

One of the most amazing things that family systems theory teaches us is how 
predictable these patterns are. This is the advantage of understanding a congregation as 
an emotional system. Though the more reactive and less differentiated church might from 
time to time “blow up,” the leaders are aware that at least this sort of blowing up is pretty 
much the functional norm of the group. 

The questions that one can ask in finding out the reactive levels of the church are: 
How does the church respond in times of crisis (perceived or real)? What are the manners 
and behavioral patterns of the key leaders during these crises? 

After asking these questions and observing the congregation, a pastor can write a 
simple description of his or her personal assessments of the areas concerned (histories 
and stories, values and theologies, and anxiety and reactivity). The point in this exercise 
is to understand the emotional make up of the church system. When you have done your 
first assessment, perhaps you can check this by asking knowledgeable persons in the 
church or previous pastors and staff for the accuracy. 
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Leadership Response 

t 

Become a Non-Anxious Presence 

The secret for effective leadership, according to Shawchuck and Heuser, is to 
manage oneself more effectively. 5 The secret for managing the anxiety level of the 
congregation is also in learning to manage his or her anxiety. This requires leaders to 
understand themselves well. Church leadership must start from the leaders themselves. 
Shawchuck and Heuser assert that often churches become mirror images of their leader. 6 
Therefore it is crucial that in creating a healthier and more effective church, the pastor 
and leaders must strive to become emotionally and spiritually healthy. 

Face the Dark Side 


Parker J. Palmer gave five examples of shadow sides common to religious leaders. 

1. A deep insecurity about the manager’s own identity and self-worth. 

2. Inside many managers is a perception that the world out there is hostile, one in which 
there must be winners and losers (leading to fear of failure and rejection). 

3. Some managers possess “functional atheism”—a fundamental belief that “everything 
depends on me” (leading to bum out and codependency). 

4. Some managers have fear of chaos (leading to micromanagement by attending to 
every detail). 

5. The final shadow which the manager may project upon others is the denial of death. 7 

Shawchuck and Heuser advise that pastors who want to be effective leaders must 
be honest about these and other inner feelings, and learn to deal with them effectively 
through spiritual disciplines and daily reflection, and if possible through a spiritual 
director and pastoral counselors. Ronald W. Richardson wrote that a leader’s main job is 
“to create an emotional atmosphere in which greater calmness exists—to be a less anxious 


5 Shawchuck and Heuser, Leading the Congregation . 79. 

6 Shawchuck and Heuser, Managing the Congregation . 41. 



7 Ibid., 40. - j PgJL , • i _ * 
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presence.” 8 He asserts that a leader “who is able to monitor his or her level of anxiety and 
who can keep the anxiety at a lower level than those in the group will have a significant 
calming effect upon the group.” 9 
Helpful Suggestions for Creating a Healthier Church 

Here are some suggestions that might be helpful for leaders who want a greater 
level of calmness in anxious systems: 

1. In human relationships, do not react emotionally no matter how reactive the 
situation might be. I remember once when I got into trouble with a lay leader. She was 
the Chairperson of Christian Education. She requested a report from me as the youth 
pastor on certain information. She became quite agitated when I did not have the report 
for her, and become angry, as she demanded reasons why it wasn’t ready. Her high 
emotion and reactivity became part of my response as I got angry and told her, how I felt 
about her leadership. After that incident, she became especially viscous in her treatment 
of me. A better way would have been simply to remain calm and create a space for a 
constructive response. The lesson that I learned from this incident is that one should 
never react in any given moment in human interactions. 

2. In a reactive and highly anxious moment, take time and offer a corporate 
prayer. Richardson tells us that “Prayer has a calming quality and encourages people to 
emotionally distance from a situation, to transcend it, and to think it through rather than 
just react.” 10 


8 Richardson, 173. 

9 Ibid. 

10 


Ibid., 174. 
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3. Seek to understand rather than to communicate. Richardson writes, “When 
people are emotionally upset, it is not the time to argue with them or preach to them or 
even to try to communicate your own point of view. The best way to have a calming 
effect on an anxious group is to be curious about how they think about the situation.” 11 

Again, remaining a calm presence that seeks to understand another’s point of 
view and to connect them to think clearly about their situation, gives a sense of distance 
from the situation, therefore objectivity. The questions that we ask must be honest, not 
with ulterior motives, and pre-directed to a certain response. 

4. Seek clarity and objectivity. Try to understand the situation with your head. 
Remain glued to the thinking part of your head and ride the anxiety through with 
reflection and self-awareness. 

5. “Lightness of being.” 12 This is different than making light of things. It is about 
having a mental attitude that refuses to be too serious and too absorbed. Lightness of 
being speaks of an emotional tone and the character of a person. A person with a high 
level of chronic anxiety lives in a state of heaviness and seriousness. Seriousness speaks 
more about the person’s emotional functioning that the person’s personality traits. 

Often throwing some humor into a situation brings a different perspective on 
things and “livens things up.” Richardson says, “Humor is one of the ways we develop 
greater objectivity about life.” 13 


12 Ibid., 176. 

* 

13 Ibid., 176. 
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Conclusion 

The real essence of systems thinking is the looking at the bigger picture of reality. 
Creating a healthier church in systems thinking means that we look at the 
interrelationship of different aspects of congregational life. Looking at a church from 
family systems theory as presented by Friedman and others allows us to see what to look 
for as signs of “maturity” or “immaturity” of the congregation. Obviously, churches with 
a higher level of reactivity and disfunctionality (i.e. unreasonable hostility against 
pastors, distrust, emotional reactivity, fussy thinking, anxiety biding actions or groups 
such as cliques and theological rigidity) cannot search for a better future as well as those 
churches that are healthier. 

Ministers in these churches must in some sense become the “health promoters” by 
being the models of “Christ-incarnated.” By living out the pastoral duties with composure 
and steady leadership in spite of the presence of those unnerving elements, pastors can 
provide real opportunities for healing and growth in their congregations. Healthy 
congregations in my mind have somehow learned how to live in greater accordance with 
the psychological, spiritual, and theological maturity and strengths as shown by Jesus 
himself. Leaders’ jobs are to help the people emulate those qualities of Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Leading the Church as a Learning Organization 

Step One: Finding the Purpose ^ 

Leaders provide a clear picture of the purpose and mission of the church.’ 






How do we assess a congregation? The answer depends on our purpose. If our 
purpose for the assessment is in making the church grow in number, then the assessment 
requires that we look at the problems of what keeps the church from growing. 1 If our goal 
is in meeting or increasing the financial budget of the church, then it is wise that we look 
at the church from its financial resources. Peter Drucker encourages leaders to ask the 
two fundamental questions:(^^at is our business?” and is the business?” The first 
question addresses the organization’s purpose or reason for being. The second question 
addresses assessment. Assessment requires that we be clear about the purpose of the 
organization. 

For example, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church states that 
the mission of the church is “to make disciples of Jesus Christ.” 2 Since we know that the 
“business” of the church is making disciples of Jesus Christ, we can ask, how is the 
business? How are we doing in terms of our purpose? What kind of progress are we 
making in terms of our mission of making disciples of Jesus Christ? How would we 




1 Kennon L. Callahan talks about the twelve areas h u rcIreranr 

According to Callahan, a pastor should assess his or her church according to those 
^charactenzatidnt ) Kennon L. Callahan, Twelve Kevs to an Effective Church (San Francisco: Harper & 


Row, 1983). 


s-Wd s, 


2 The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville: Tne United Methodist 
phiirefrPubli siting House, 1996), 114. / 
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know if we were doing a good job at it? What would a church with making disciples of 
Jesus Christ as their primary purpose look like? What kinds of activities and programs 
would they provide? These are some of the questions that guide us in the assessment 
process of a congregation. 

Peter Senge asserts that leaders create visions. A vision is not wishful thinking or 
dreaming something unattainable. A vision is a preferred future held in healthy tension 
with a current reality. But vision is not possible if we do not know the purpose of our 
organization. A crucial job in church leadership is the art of creating a vision that is in 
line with its purpose. Senge writes, “Leadership in a learning organization starts with the 
principle of creative tension.” 3 Leaders are called to develop creative tension between 
the preferred future and the current reality. Pastors are called to be the stewards of vision. 
Ironically, pastors are called to remind people of the past in order to be true to the 
preferred future. Vision comes from knowing who we are and whose we are as God’s 
people. In short, church leaders must begin the process of assessment by asking, “What is 
our business?” “Why do we exist?” “What is God calling us to do?” before they can 
even get to the assessment question, “how is the business?” 

Below is an illustration that helps us to see the relationships. The clearer we know 
about where we are and where we want to be in conjunction with our reason of being or 
the purpose, the better we are able to assess the situation and therefore lead the church 
into the future. 


3 Senge “Leader’s New Work,” 9, 
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Purpose (What is our business?) 


Current Reality (How is the business?) 


/? \ 

^ Preferred Reality (Who do we want to be?) 


Strategy (How do we get there?) 


Figure 2 

The Interrelationships of the Four Components of 
Church Leadership in Systems Perspective 

The assessment process begins with finding out as clearly as possible the reason 
of our being or purpose. This may require that the church be involved in some serious 
theological discernment about what it means to be the church. Perhaps a Bible study 
series on the biblical understanding of the church maybe a good place to start. The pastor 
might also offer a class on ecclessialogy for further theological reflection. 

Step Two: Assessing the Current Reality 
“Leaders provide a clear picture of the current reality.” 

Culture. Systems and Structure, and Quality and Strength 

After people have tackled the purpose of their being and have come to a fuller 
understanding of what they are about (what is our business?), next they should be asking, 
“Where are we in conjunction with what we have learned about the purpose of the 
church?” Or simply “how is the business?” Here we are looking for greater clarity in the 
current condition of the church in terms of its purpose. 



For example, if we accept the purpose statement printed in the Book of Discipline 
of the United Methodist Church , making disciples of Jesus Christ, then we must ask how 
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are we doing in the business of making disciples of Jesus Christ in our church. If the 
answer is affirmative; that is, if we were doing well in our mission of making disciples 
then we are ready for the next stage, “Is this where we want to be?” If the answer is not 
affirmative; that is, if we were not doing well in making of disciples of Jesus Christ, then 
they must ask why. 4 Much of our assessment deals with the understanding of our current 
reality. Here we must learn to ask many questions that will help us understand our current 
situation. 

Culture 

If we have stated as clearly as possible the purpose of the church, the next step in 
the assessment process is asking how we are doing. There are various ways in which we 
can come to assess how we are doing in relationship to our purpose. 5 One of them is 
looking at our culture. Whenever there are two or more persons gathered, there is culture. 
Culture is what naturally develops in any human relationship, and because organizations 
are human enterprises, people in organizations are formed, guided, and motivated by their 
cultures. Lovett H. Weems. Jr. writes, “culture is to vision, what a movie is to a script.” 6 
He asserts that leaders must pay attention to the culture of their churches: 


4 A caution is due when asking questions of why. For example, when we ask,Q$ty does our 
church fail to grow?” It may invite answers that blame people or issues (e.g., because the church is getting 
old or pastor is incompetent) or generalizations (e.g., we need to bring in more young people). 

5 We need to understand that our assessment of current reality is subjected to theoretical lenses 

that we use to view the reality. In assessment, we are interested in understanding our reality as clearly as 
possible. However, we are always under the spell of our assumptions that influence seeing the reality as it 
really is. Moreover, our expertise and experiences color our perceptions. For example, a psychologist may 
interpret an event quite different from an economist. Systems thinking has made it clear that often we are 
not aware of the systems precisely because we are in the systemsj/Senge, “Ne w X e ad cr’ s Wor k,” lOY In 
short, any assessment is never free from subjectivity. ti, * « 

j 


6 Weems, J|h 100. 
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Most leaders assume that a change comes about without changing the culture. But 
the vision must be incorporated within the culture before any significant change 
can take place. Giving attention to culture is essential. 7 


Senge asserts that leaders’ unique and critical roles lie in being the designer. He 
writes, “The functions of design, or what some have called “social architecture,” are 
rarely visible; they take place behind the scenes.” 8 QuotinfrU’Brieh, Senge asserts, “The 
first task of organization design concerns designing the governing ideas of purpose, 
vision, and core values by which people will live.” 9 What lies in creating the governing 
ideas is the formation of culture. In other words, pastors must learn to assess the cultures 
of their congregations in order to see their real “governing ideas of purpose, vision, and 
core values.” 10 

For example, Senge talks about distinguishing espoused theory from theory in 
use. 11 A church that preaches its mission of being the church for the poor and needy in 
their neighborhood may behave contrary to their purpose by hoarding and spending their 
budget for maintenance rather than in mission. A church that prides itself in its 
friendliness to others may actually have an espoused theory rather than a theory in use 
when it lives in cliques and power groups (they talk about it rather than act on it). 
Effective leadership requires him or her to be in touch with those invisible rules (cultures) 
that govern the behavior and decisions of the church, thereby providing a more accurate 
picture of reality. 
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Definition of culture. Imagine that you are traveling in a new country. What do 
you see? Chances are that you will experience culture that is different from that of your 
own. You will notice their strange customs, their exotic food, and their unique clothes. 
You may come to wonder why the people behave in certain ways in certain situations. 
After a while, you may also notice that their beliefs and the “way they do things” or their 
culture are closely intertwined. What you are experiencing is the pervasive “power” of 
the culture. Culture is the invisible yet powerful force that drives people’s behavior, 
beliefs, and attitudes. It determines and also provides people with values and meanings. 
Culture extends beyond the boundaries of geography and race. Every family has a 
culture, so does every organization, including churches. 

Senge writes, “According to Edgar Schein, ‘Leadership is intertwined with culture 
formation.’ Building an organization’s culture and shaping its evolution is the ‘unique 
and essential function’ of leadership.” 12 Lovett Weems defines culture simply the 
“way we do things here.” 13 

Cultural characteristics that are conducive to success are unmistakable. Churches 
that are growing seem to have a certain aura about them. They have high energy and 
enthusiasm that are contagious. They seemed to be clear about their purpose and 
understand why they exist. They have a strong focus on mission instead of maintenance. 
They experiment with new ideas and are not afraid of risk and failure. They are flexible 
yet highly focused. They are highly committed to the church and are compassionate. 


12 Ibid., 10. 


13 Weems 
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What pastors need to understand is that these characteristics are not only the side 

effects of success but are cultivated by the leaders. Pastors need to know how to foster 

the winning cultures in their churches. They also need to know how to read those cultural 

elements that are obstacles to churches’ well-being. 

Culture as the memory of a learning organization. Peter Kline and Bernard 

Saunders assert that culture for an organization is equivalent to what memory is to 

individuals; that is, organizations process and retain learning through culture^ O 

The main difference between a learning individual and a Learning Organization is 
in the information storage process. Individual stores their learning primarily in 
their memories, augmented by libraries, notes, and other aids to memory. 
Organizations store it primarily in their cultures, with a secondary backup in 
documentation that is useful only if the culture is committed to making use of it. 14 


Kline and Suanders assert that the first objective in creating a Learning 

Organization is cultivating the learning culture: 

Note that we say the culture, not the demand. Demand that people do things a 
certain way and you’ll get relatively meager results. Create a culture in which it’s 
taken for granted that they’re done that way, and you will get nearly universal 
results. In simple terms, individuals learn through the activation and upgrading of 
their memories while organization learns through changes in culture. 1 


The question we must first ask in creating a Learning Congregation is “How do 
we assess the culture of the church that we are serving?” If we assume that the ability and 
speed of learning is directly related to the success of a church, then the question is even 
more crucial to the life of the church. 


14 Peter Kline and Bernard Saunders, Ten Steps to a Learning Organization (Arlington, Va.: Great 
Ocean Publishers, 1998), 23. 

15 


Ibid. 
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Assessing the learning culture. Kline and Saunders offer practical ways that one 
can assess the learning culture of an organization. They identify elements in successful 
organizations that promote learning, which they call the learning culture. Learning 
cultures help pastors understand the needed cultural changes that are necessary to 
promote positive changes in their congregations. They also provide the reference point in 
which to talk about assessing their congregations’ cultures. 

PrO mC^' 1 r\5 

-Promote the positive . Kline and Saunders assert that positive thinking is a must if 

you want positive changes in organizations. They argue that without positive thinking 

one cannot even begin to change the current systems. Positive thinking is an art. It is an 

art of reflaming negative realities in a positive frameworl^^) 

Here you begin by reframing the negatives you found in assessment—not by 
solving them, but by seeing in them possibilities for advancement. On many a 
shop floor, incidentally, we’ve persuaded people to stop talking about mistakes, 
instead, about “improvement opportunities.” For every crisis is really an 
opportunity, every mistake a potential learning experience. And fear, when it’s 
healthy, is excitement that hasn’t yet discovered the positives in the challenge at 
hand. 16 

What we want here is to establish a culture that opens people up to new kinds of 
behavior. What we want is to turn around churches that live in negative thinking to a new 
level of positive thinking and hope. We do not want churches that follow blindly 
everything, but ones that are faithfully optimistic in light of current reality. Ron Crandall 
found some of the common obstacles that face small and declining churches. Near the top 
of the list are the congregations’ persistent sense of negativity and their low self-esteem. 17 


16 

17 


Ibid., 70. . 

\ urrN*rou.io40 

Ron Crandall, Ttiftt-ArottRd Strategies for die Small Church 


(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1995), 


61 . 
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The climate of positive thinking effects individuals. It generates a sense of respect 
for everyone in the congregation. We want a culture that respects people. We want to 
create an environment that is safe for people to think and share and relate to one another 
in mutual respect. Ron Crandall calls this recovering the sense of grace. We are God’s 
people, where our creator loves us. We want to create a church where this knowledge of 
divine love extends beyond just worship services. We want to carve this in stone, where 
we relate to one another in mutual respect. 

Again, this is not to be confused with creating a dishonest and mushy 
environment where people must always be “nice” and “Christian-like.” We know what it 
is like to live in that facade of wishful thinking and denial that only deceives and betrays 
the effectiveness of the church. 18 What we want is a balance of honesty and respect. We 
are genuinely interested in living out our relationship to one another in the light of God’s 
constant love for us. 


Assessing the^ositive(Llture: Questions. 

• Think back to the last two church meetings. Did the meetings leave you with sense of 
grace and hope for the church? 

• In your opinion, do you think that people are respected equally in the church? 

• Do people make remarks that put people down humorously or otherwise? 

• Have you experienced put downs by people in the church in the last several months? 

• Have you ever felt that your opinions have not been respected in the church? 

• Are there systems in place for recognizing and praising people for what they have 
don| in church? 


18 


See pages 52-53 for an example of this kind of behavior. 
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• Does the congregation have systems in place for celebrating people’s birthdays, 

^ annjversaries, new items, and achievements (both in and outside of the church)? 

• Are the worship services up lifting? 

• Do they regularly celebrate people’s faith and God’s grace with a sense of hope and 
grace? 

• Do the people participate in services? 

• In your experiences during the last three months, what made the worship services 
mos t meaningful to you? 

• Do people focus on the strength of the church? 

• Are the people aware of their own strengths and gifts? 

• What are some of the rituals, symbols, and memorials in place that celebrate 
peojle’s lives? 

• Are the people willing to try new things? 

• Are the people open for new experimentation? 

• Do people consider learning important? 

• Do people accept changes as opportunity? 

• Does the congregation see the changes in the community as a new opportunity for 
h 

serv ice? 

Following are from the assessment questionnaire created by Kline and Saunders. 
Some have been re-worded to fit the church setting. 

• There is a general feeling that it’s always possible to find a better way to do 
something. 
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• The quality of ministry in our church is improving. 

• Learning is expected and encouraged across all levels of the church: pastoral 
leadership, lay leadership and training, teams and committees of the church in their 
various functions, finance, worship, out-reach, and mission. 

• “Lessons learned” sessions are conducted so as to produce clear, specific and 
permanent structural and organizational changes. 

• Continuous improvement is expected and treated receptively. 

• The unexpected is viewed as an opportunity for learning. 

• Presently, even if the environment of the congregation is complicated, chaotic, and 
active, nevertheless it is not overloaded. 

• People are encouraged and provided the resources to become self-directed learners. 

• Pastors and leadership in the church are sensitive to learning and development 
differences in the people who are active in the church. 

• Teams and people are recognized and rewarded for their innovative and paradigm 
breaking solutions to problems. 19 

Each of the above questions and subjects of inquiry can provoke thoughts and 

actions that can help create a more positive environment in the church. The following 

exercise can help us in this process. 

Write a sentence that you think accurately describes the current reality of the 

church in terms of its positive outlook. 


19 


Kline and Saunders, 61-63. 
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Write a paragraph of changes you think that will provide a more positive 
atmosphere in church. 

Write three things that you can do to implement these ideas and the means to 
evaluate them. 

Suggestions and activities that promote the positive . 1. Respect people equally, 
even yourself. Everybody wants to be respected. This is a golden rule of any 
relationship. In church meetings and other public activities, establish early in the group 
the rule of respect. There are to be no put downs, even if it is humorous. Respecting 
others works only when it is practiced with consistency and equality. Inconsistency in 
respecting others breeds fear, which is deadly in trying to create a positive learning 
environment. Also, the leaders must respect others with a sense of equality and fairness. 
Treating people differently causes resentment and competition. Leaders must also respect 
themselves before they can respect others. 

2. Do a short community building exercise. For example, “new and good” is a 
simple game where you share briefly something that happened to you during that day or 
the last 24 hours that was good and new. Prepare a beany bag or stuffed animal. When 
you begin, toss it gently to a person that you want to share first. When the person finishes 
sharing, toss it to someone else and so on until everyone has shared something that 
happened to them that was good and new. This is a good way to create an atmosphere of 
support and care for the group. 

3. Celebrate people and good things. A church needs to celebrate people and 
good things that happen around them. Celebration is recognizing people for what they are 
worth. Celebration is positive and promotes community. A church should celebrate 
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meaningful activities in people’s lives both in and out of the church. They include, 
recognizing people’s birthdays, anniversaries, new employment, etc. as well as 
significant events in the life of the church. 

4. Focus on strength and look for the positives in people and the church 
(maximize your strength and minimize your weaknesses). Callahan says that a 

successful church focuses on their strengths. 20 They build on the strength rather than 
focusing on the weaknesses. Focusing on strength promotes positive thinking and lifts up 
hope. It generates energy and elevates the mood of the church that says, “Better days are 
in the future.” 

5. Promote learning. All learning is important. In fact, leaders should value 
learning for learning’s sake. Churches that cultivate a learning environment will succeed. 
This means that leaders need to be sensitive to any opportunities that might allow people 
to learn. All challenges and obstacles can be reffamed in the light of learning 
opportunities. The operative question for the pastors is “what have we learned from this 
experience?” The question is not to be used in a negative connotation; that is, “let us 
avoid the same mistake next time.” But in a new attitude that says, “now what can we do 
to improve our learning?” Learning is the key that encourages people to think and 
explore new possibilities. Learning keeps people in a positive mindset because its attitude 
conveys that we can learn, therefore change for the better. 

6. Always reframe negative things into positive opportunities and challenges. 

The art of positive thinking depends on the art of reframing. The task of the leadership 
lies in correctly perceiving the difficult situations and then turning them into 


20 


Callahan, xvi. 
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opportunities and challenges of learning. Kline and Saunders write, “Reframing is a way 
of looking at reality that allows you to see things in a new light, to sort out facts and ideas 
so the positive ones emerge into clarity, while the negatives, though not forgotten, are 
placed on the back burner.” 21 What we need is leaders that look for the positive in all 
situations, so as to make them a habitual response. We do not want leaders and pastors to 
become “Mr. or Mrs. Positive;” that is, they always perceive reality in wishful thinking. 
What is necessary is that pastors be fully grounded in the current situations, while 
looking constantly through the lenses of opportunity and learning. History is full of 
examples of people who have stuck to their challenges in the light of positive reframing. 
Joel Arthur Barker begins his book by saying, “Future is where our greatest leverage 
is.” 22 Many churches today are afraid of the future. Why? Because they are afraid of 
change. Positive refraining helps us to live through that change with hope and 
excitement. 

7. Think God. The importance of this assertion is obvious. Everything 
that the church does must be connected with a sound theological framework. Cultivating 
a positive culture requires that we be strongly grounded in the theological framework. 
Thomas Hawkins says that what we do in church and in Christian education should not 
be separated but one thing. We do as we learn. We learn as we do. Committee meetings 
are an opportunity for us to connect to God, just as the worship services remind us who 
we are and whose we are. 


21 Kline and Saunders, 69. 

22 Joel Arthur Barker, Paradigms (New York: HarperBusiness, 1993), 15. 
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8. Affirm differences. One of the important things to remember about people is 
that people are different. We want to encourage people to think differently. We do not 
want people to come to a conclusion because it is what everyone thinks. Such 
homogeneity in thinking leads to a lack of creativity that dampens the learning process. 
We want to release the intelligence of individuals by promoting differences. 23 This is in 
line with respecting everyone equally. 

9. Establish traditions that promote the positive. Ask the people in the 
congregation “what can we do to make learning an ongoing process that can be 
celebrated?” “What can be done to promote the positive in church?” The answer lies in 
establishing traditions or rituals that can be celebrated regularly to cultivate a positive 
culture. For example, recognizing people’s birthdays with monthly cakes can be a good 
thing that encourages people to appreciate one another. Leaders should create recognition 
and praise teams to monitor and establish the opportunity to celebrate people’s gifts and 
talents and their significant changes and achievements in life. 

10. Write simple rules of behaviors that will cultivate a positive culture in your 
church. Remember the leaders’ first task in organizational design: designing the 
“governing ideas of purpose, vision, and core values by which people will live.” 24 Simple 
rules of governing ideas will become the DNA that will guide the church into the future. 
Remember that cultural changes happen slowly and they should not be demanding or 
overwhelming. The key is in understanding the currently operating cultural elements that 

23 Barker, I52-Y53. The author argues that organizations’ and societies’ strength derives from 
multi-cultural and pluralistic mindsets of people where minds can be stretched beyond normal levels of 
imagination. Paradigm shifts, shifts in way we see the world or do things in the world more effectively, 
happen when we are able to see things in a new light. 

24 Senge, “Leader’s New Work,” 10. 
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govern the behavior of the people, and in working and building upon them to further the 
positive changes. 

11. Ask people what worked for them. Often negative responses are like a 
physical reflex; some people automatically respond in negative ways no matter what is 
asked. Often they do not know how or what to make of questions like, “what worked for 
you?” This question forces us to think of the positive things. 

Safe for thinking. Do churches need to think? The answer is an absolute yes. 
Systems thinking argues that we create our own reality. 25 It believes that the leverage of 
an organization lies in the ability of its people to think and create their own future (and 
the future of the organization). A key element in creating a successful learning church is 
in releasing the intelligence of the people. In order to do this, people must feel free to 
think and share their thoughts. A church must be a safe place where new thoughts and 
ideas are welcome and expected. Kline and Saunders write, “New thinking arises and 
flourishes most readily in a positive and supportive atmosphere. In order to learn to think 
well, one must practice in an environment where there’s no reason to fear the 
consequences of what you discover.” 26 

This is a particularly important issue in churches since the church teaches and 
tends to reinforce a certain set of doctrines and beliefs to their members. There are strong 
pressures of conformity in churches. I believe that people misrepresent the gospel 
whenever they shut doors to questions and discourage thinking. Jesus encouraged faith 
not doctrines and beliefs. In a sense, he was crucified because he was a free thinker. 

25 Senge, Fifth Discipline. 231. 

26 Kline and Saunders, 93. 
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Church leadership in systems thinking respects all people’s ideas equally. They 
watch the “power people” in churches so that they do not “out voice” others. They listen 
to people who are considered on the fringes of the church life. In one case, people gave 
one of the new comers (a young man) the cold shoulder because he spoke his thoughts 
concerning a certain issue in the church. One of the members of the church actually said 
to me in front the young man, “Who does this guy think he is?” The young man is no 
longer active in the church. 

Pastors must understand that people are intelligent. They must never 
underestimate people’s ability to think even in areas that they feel more confident. 
Pastors must respect people’s ideas and opinions if they are to empower them for 
ministry. This does not mean that pastors must accept everything that people say. Pastors 
must respect them while encouraging honest thoughts and feelings. 

Some of the assessment questions are “Does your church encourage people to 
think? Do people fear that what they say might hurt them? Do the leaders of the church 
listen to people? What systems are in place for getting their ideas and thoughts? Does the 
church encourage experimentation and trying out new things? Are mistakes seen as part 
of a learning process in the church? Does the church learn and have the means of 
remembering what they have learned? Are the people encouraged and rewarded when 
their thoughts challenge and provide real positive changes in church? Do pastors 
encourage people to think and develop their own ways of doing things? What incentives 
are there for people who share their creativity and thereby benefit the effectiveness of the 
church? Do pastors regularly take time to reflect and think on issues concerning the 
church and encourage others to do this? 
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Suggestions and activities that encourage thinking. All people are intelligent. This 
is an attitude statement for pastors to have regarding their people. Pastors must respect 
people and trust that they are at least as intelligent, if not more intelligent than the pastor. 

Don’t give them answers; ask them questions. Employ questions and inquiry 
whenever you can instead of taking care of them by telling them what they should do. 
This encourages people to think. Be aware of some people who react to anything in 
negative ways. 

Reward creative thinking and innovations. Let people know publicly that new 
ideas are welcomed. Establish an award program or incentives for creative thinking. 
Rewarding people for positive behaviors is always a good way of encouraging behaviors 
that you want to cultivate. Praise people whenever you can for their creativity. 

Establish rules about respecting people when they share their ideas. Tell people at 
the beginning of meetings what the rules are. Put respecting one another equally as 
number one; then put safe to think and share ideas near the top. I have found that when I 
encourage these rules during the meeting people are much freer to share their thoughts. It 
is a good way of freeing people from the fear of sharing their ideas. Meetings where 
people are not encouraged to think and share their thoughts are detrimental to their 
effectiveness. Rules must not be set to limit positive behaviors. They are set to limit 
certain behaviors that limit thinking and sharing, such as put-downs. Effective 
organizations understand that the rules must be flexible. Rules exist for organizations to 
effectively carry out their purpose. 

Do not micro-manage. Trust people. Nurture people for their ideas and solving 
problems their own ways. Support people for being different and thinking different. Kline 
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and Saunders advise that leaders “get out of way” of the people who are setting out to do 
their jobs. 27 Too much care can convey a message of incompetence and distrust. 
Remember that people do things differently and there is no “right” way of doing things. 

Play “future game.” Thinking ability can be enhanced when people are thinking 
from an emotionally “free” environment. We have learned that churches that react to a 
crisis often display an inability to think. Senge argues that learning organizations 
generate their future instead of reacting to events. 28 He illustrates this with a story about 
how Shellj^ the oil company, rose from the bottom of the heap during the turbulent 1971 
Oil Crisis, because they had practiced seeing the world in different ways (mental 
models). Church leaders can present before the leaders a “scenario analysis.” 29 For 
example, they can ask, “what would happen if our church were going as it currently is ten 
years from now? What if the community has changed from the current situation (mostly 
white) to more multicultural, how would we respond? What would we do if we grow and 
new younger worshippers demand more varieties of music during worship?” The 
questions are limitless, as there are varieties of different congregations with different 
settings. This sort of “future game” with little or no immediate threat can help churches to 
think and anticipate in advance the possible situations of the future, preparing them to 
meet the challenges and changes more creatively. 

Keep thinking. Thinking is as habitual as non-thinking or being thoughtless. 
Encouraging people to think starts from the leaders. Pastors and church leaders must keep 


27 

28 

29 
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Senge, “ Leader’s New Work,” 12. 
Ibid., 11. 
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their thinking caps on at all the time. They must be constantly seeking ways to improve 
“the way we do things.” 

“Support the right things.” 30 Kline and Saunders remind us that truly new and 
great ideas often seem strange, so there is a big chance that they will be ridiculed or 
dismissed. Creating a safe environment for thinking cannot exist in an environment that 
ridicules or puts down ideas. No one wants to risk being ridiculed. It is important that 
leaders support people who have the right ideas even though they seem strange. 
Encouraging people to do the right things can send a positive message that “risking and 
trying to do new things are welcomed here.” 

“Think and Listen.” 31 One way of increasing thinking in churches is what Kline 
and Saunders calls “Think and Listen.” Think and Listen is a simple process of getting 
people to think and listen to what others are saying without interruptions. They simply 
take turns for three to five minutes to talk or listen. People are, in general, poor listeners 
and are generally not very good at saying what they actually feel and think. Senge talks 
about the difference between dialogue and discussion. In dialogue, ideas are explored in 
order to gain new perspectives and understanding. In discussion, we are looking for 
decisions where ideas are contested and defended. These two basic differences in 
conversations are made more complex when there are hidden agendas. Kline and 
Saunders assert that Think and Listen helps people to think and reflect about what is 
being said vs. what one wants to say. 



30 Kline and Saunders, 103. 


31 


Ibid., 105. 
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How to do the “think and listen.” The first step in doing this exercise is to 
establish clear rules. Here are the rules provided by Kline and Saunders. 


A. Find a partner. 

B. Agree in advance on the amount of time to be used by each person, and keep track 
of it. 

C. Decide which of you will talk first, and which will listen first. 

D. Establish confidentiality of whatever is said, and agree that it will never be 
discussed later unless the person who said it suggests doing so. 

E. Trade roles when your talking time is up. 

F. The listener must maintain eye contact with the talker. 

G. The talker must not attack the listener. 

H. The listener may not interrupt to make comments or ask questions of the talker at 
any time. 

I. Allow for feedback after each has had equal time to talk, if both desire this. 

J. If you are the talker, use the exact agreed upon time, and don’t trade away what is 
rightfully yours, even if you believe you have said everything you wanted to. 

K. Never make “you” statements. That is, never talk about your listener. An example 
of a “you” statement would be, “I think this about you.” The Think and Listen 
must, in most cases, avoid any kind of discussion of the person listening^ 32 


Reward risk-taking. Kline and Saunder point out that in order to survive in 
today’s fast changing world, organizations must learn to take intelligent risks. On one 
hand, taking uncalculated and too high risks can be deadly since they may cause severe 
set backs, failures, and waste of energy. On the other hand, taking too few or no risks at 
all can be just as dangerous, if not worse, since organizations rely on healthy changes for 
their survival. In fact the greatest risk of all is not taking any risk at all. 33 David C. 




(^Maplellan^a psychologist at Harvard Universit^uggests that successful people take 
moderate risks. Kline and Saunders write, “From a study of his work 


^MaClelland] one may conclude that if you have between 60% and 90% chance of being 


32 Ibid., 107. 

33 


Ibid., 112. 
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successful at what you’re undertaking, your risk is moderate. Though the chances of 

failure are not great, they are nonetheless possible. Above 90% you’re not taking much of 

a risk, and below 60% your risk is probably too great to be wise.” \ 

What does your intuition tell you? Just exactly how much of a risk one takes at 

the moment of decision-making is almost impossible to know. So how do you know 

when you are taking a moderate risk? Moderate risks are any risks that have well over a 

50% success rate. In other words, they are risks that are in favor of success. However, 

taking a moderate risk can mean failure as well as success, since there are too many 

variables to know the outcome. Kline and Saunders therefore state that living with 

uncertainty is a necessary component of leadership. They also say that intuition is an 

& 

important source when making decisions'^A question that must be included when trying 
to ascertain the amount of risk you are taking is “what does your intuition tell you?” 
Leaders must learn to include intuition as part of their decision-making tools. 

Change is risky . Lovett H. Weems, Jr. says that leadership is about change. 
However changes are risky business. How do you know that your leadership effort of 
creating vision and change will not adversely effect you? This is an irony in church 
leadership; that is, pastors are expected to make changes, but do the people know what 
those changes might actually mean to them? How can pastors and church leaders be 
certain that that changes that they promote will not mean “pink slips” for them? I have 
heard of a pastor who has gotten into more trouble because he implemented changes that 



Warren Bennis discusses the importance^ sing intuition (in what lie calls “operating on 
instinct' 1 ) in leadership and says tliat leaders leant to use the whole brai^" A part of whole-brain thinking 
includes learning to trust what Emerson called the ‘blessed impulse, ’ the hunch, the vision that shows you 
in a flash the absolutely right thing to do. Everyone has these visions; leaders learn to trust them.” 

Bennis, On Becoming a Leader (Reading Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Swrpaay, 1989), 104. 
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made the church grow. 35 With growth, it brought on changes in the church’s dynamics 
that disturbed the “way things are done in that church.” Sometimes congregations are 
satisfied where they are even though they are not in the best of possible places. 

In order for leaders to develop a culture that encourages moderate risk-taking 
behavior, they need to understand what this means to them personally as well. Are you as 
a leader willing to take on the challenges and personal commitments that are both 
necessary and also brought on by changes? What support systems do you, as the risk 
takers (pastors, lay leaders, and congregation) have in order to find some safe ground? 
Mistakes are an inevitable part of risky behavior. Are you emotionally and spiritually 
secure enough to accept the mistakes that you will make? What systems do you have in 
order to learn from mistakes? 

Assessment questions . As you can see, providing a safe place for “mistakes and 
failures” is the most important aspect in creating an environment that allows 
experimentation and risk-taking behavior. For the assessment questions in measuring the 
risk-taking behavior, you can ask how can we build our church so that people are 
encouraged to take risks for the church’s future? What are some of the examples of risk¬ 
taking behavior that you remember in the church’s past? 

Kline and Saunders offer the following assessment questions. “What are the 
general attitudes toward risk-taking among the people? What forces in the church 
encourage or discourage risk-taking? What are the three best steps the church might take 
to encourage more risk-taking? Are mistakes seen as part of a learning opportunity? Is 

35 This information was revealed to me at the School of New Congregational Development 
Seminar sponsored by The Western Jurisdiction of the United Methodist Church held in Los Angeles, 
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there a willingness to break the old pattern in order to experiment in different ways of 
organizing and managing daily work? Do people in the church look forward to improving 
their own competencies as well as those of the whole congregation? Are teams 
recognized and rewarded for their innovative and paradigm breaking solutions to 
problems?” 36 

Suggestions and activities that promote risk-taking . Kline and Saunders present 
the following steps in order to help increase the risk-taking behavior. Some of the ideas 
have been discussed above. They ar^T) 

Trust your own brilliance, uniqueness and sense of purpose. 

Create a support team. 

Overcome any fear of making mistakes. 

Be open-minded. 

Develop your intuitive powers. 

Practice the mechanics of setting goals you can reach. 

Create images of your goals. 

Explore the ecology of your situation. 

Develop benchmarks and then get feedback on how well you’re reaching them. 37 


I will discuss some of the steps that are more pertinent to church settings. 

Creating a support team has already been discussed. It is important the leaders are clear 
about this. Without a strong support system it is difficult to lead changes that require risk¬ 
taking. Finding ways to talk about your failures and fears, and sharing your excitement 
about your visions are important in preserving your health in the process. 

In a discussion of having open mindedness, the authors write, “The best ideas are 

36 Some of the questions are re-worded and adapted to church setting. Kline and Saunders, 61 -p) 

121 . f K 

37 Ibid, 123. 
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still having to fight for their lives today.” 38 Open mindedness allows the leaders to see the 
possibilities of what can happen when good ideas are developed. Leaders understand the 
importance of having open mindedness. They are future-oriented and think slightly ahead 
of everyone else. 

How to develop your intuitive power . In developing intuitive power, the authors 
say that leaders must learn to trust their instinct. Sometimes “getting out of your own 
way,” that is, learning to trust your own instinct can be the greatest asset a leader has. 
How can you increase your intuitive power? One way, according to Kline and Saunders, 
is playing a catching game with a Koosh ball. The object of the game is simply throwing 
the ball into the air and then catching it, while at the precise time that the ball hits your 
hands, you call out saying, “pass.” Practicing this game, according to the authors, teaches 
you to trust your intuition. The more precise you become in doing this (coordinating 
saying the word at the exact time you catch the ball), the more you allow your mind to 
become spontaneous, so that you can say what your intuitions tell you without the 
censure of your normal brain. After you are familiar with the rule, you can use it to start 
conversations on topics that need flexibility and creativity in thinking. 

Make it fit vour church. Promoting a positive, safe to think, and risk-taking 
environment are good ways of creating learning cultures in organizations. However, 
different churches have different needs for effecting positive changes. Although the 
above changes are helpful for creating positive changes in churches, leaders must think 
about ways in which they can personalize these changes and others to meet their church’s 
needs. For example churches that are located in a multicultural neighborhood might want 
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to promote cultural unity for the congregation. The assessment questions might be “What 
can a leader do to develop cultures that respect different cultures and people and unite 
them in love of Christ?” Leaders must be sensitive to the needs of the congregations to be 
effective promoters of change. 

Systems and Structure 

Leadership in systems perspective assesses the systems and structures that 
influence the effectiveness of an organization. Effective leadership requires that we think 
in systems not in events. As we have mentioned, systems thinking is an art of looking at 
the world in a more holistic way. It looks at the interrelationships between things rather 
than events themselves. Systems thinking gives leaders a tool in assessing problems. It 
stresses the importance of a long term solutions rather than dealing with symptomatic 
solutions. 

One way of assessing a church with systems thinking is to tell a story; that is, one 
needs to present a story of what poses a certain problem, which then we will try to see in 
systems perspective. Consider the following story. 

Story and systems thinking: tell vour story. A pastor comes to a consultant trained 
in systems thinking and complains that she is frustrated because her efforts in the church 
are not showing concrete results. She wants to increase church attendance. She said that 
she is working over 60 hours a week and is nearly burned out. Church attendance showed 
a slight increase from the year before, but lately there are signs that it is going down 
again. 

The pastor, trained in seminary for sound theological and exegetical sermons, 
spends 30 hours a week preparing for her sermons. She believes that when she spends 
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more time on sermons, she seems to have better sermons. But she complains that there is 
no direct correlation between the amount of time she spends on preparing for a sermon 
and the quality of the sermon itself Furthermore, she complains that there is no 
correlation between good sermons and the church attendance. She laments, “I have 
preached great sermons on consecutive Sundays but on those Sundays there were no 
more people at the church. In fact, there are times, I bombed a sermon, and the following 
Sunday, more people flocked to church. She concludes, “there is no direct correlation 
between good sermons and increased attendance.” However, she tells the consultant that 
when she calls or visits the people, they are almost always there on the following Sunday. 
So she calls and writes cards but complains that she does not have enough time to do that. 
She makes hospital visitations whenever she can. 

What can the systems thinking do for her? A systems thinker identifies in her 
story two building blocks of systems thinking: the reinforcing loop (the church growth) 
and the balancing loop (it stops growing and may be on a down turn). Another concern is 
that she is over-functioning (bum out), indicating a systemic problem. 39 Ironically, it is 
her overwork that is the limiting factor in growth. 


39 ■ 


' How does one know that fa problem is systemic^iot just an isolated event? A systems Hunker 
look for patterns; that is, she asks, “ Is this behavior or problem a pattern?” If it is a repeating behavior or 
pattern then it is a systemic problem. See also O’Conner^and McDermott, 86. 



Church Growth 


Pastor/leaders burn out 


Pastor/leaders 



Figure 3 

Systems Loops in her Story 
and How It Effects her Ministry 

The church grows but the balancing loop kicks in when it burdens the pastor and 
church leaders because they are doing more work. The pastor and church leaders 
therefore work less, which leads the church back down to their previous energy level, and 
the committed few. 

Don’t push growtl^Ffemove the factors that limit growth. It is clear from this 
systems view that the leverage lies not in the hard work of those limited few in leadership 
positions, but in spreading out the work/ministry more evenly among the church 
members. Senge calls this “removing the factors limiting growth.” 40 The most natural 
response of the pastors when the balancing loop happens is that they try to push harder by 
working even longer hours (thereby also pleasing the congregation). The end result is 
greater frustration and bum out among the church leaders as the system pushes back 
harder to balance itself. In fact, this may become a self defeating pattern, each pattern 
requiring more work and more push to get similar results. 
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Senge, Fifth Discipline. 95. 




Spending regular time for spiritual enrichment can have a significant effect on 
effectiveness of the pastor. Offering spiritual development or training lay leaders for 
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leadership can be another way for dealing with more fundamental issues. Remember that 
the leadership leverage lies not in pushing for growth, but in finding areas that limit the 
growth. A pastor’s job is to find ways to remove those obstacles that limit growth. The 
assessment questions are “what obstacles do I experience that limit my ministerial 
effectiveness? What obstacles does my congregation experience that limits its growth and 
effectiveness?” 

Look for a long term solution. As you can sejHjhe pastor’s hard work and long 
hours is a short term solution to a more fundamental problem in the system: Systems 
(church) may be stuck. 41 What is needed is greater time devoted to deal with long term 
solutions such as vision and spirituality of the congregation which is energy generating 
rather than energy consuming. 42 In other words, the pastor must see the whole system of 
the church and become a better manager of the system. 

The assessment questions ar^)\^iat areas do church leaders need to work in 
order to deal with the church’s more fundamental problems? What are some of the long¬ 
term solutions to the repeated problems that church face (i.e., aging congregation, limited 
finance and human resources, bum out among leaders)? A simple way of looking for long 
term solutions is keep asking “why, why, and why” until one comes to a more 
fundamental problem. 


41 Stevens and Collins, xii. 

42 Shawchuck and Heuser, Managing the Congregation. 99. 


Ask, “where lies the leverage?” Perhaps in the above scenario (or story) the 
greatest leverage from the systems perspective is the pastor herself who is the primary 
change agent, and the best remedy to prevent herself from burn out is to take care of 
herself through spiritual discipline, reflection, and taking adequate time off. The systems 
thinkers writing about church leadership point out the importance of spirituality and 
leadership. 43 Norman Shawchuck and Gustave Rath argue that the number one job of 
pastors is their personal spirituality. 

Dallas Willard, in his book The Spirit of the Disciplines, muses on the reasons 
why Jesus might have been so successful in his public ministry and concludes that 
Jesus was only able to “perform on the spot” in his public ministry because of the 
relationship he kept with God in his private life. Jesus sustained a rhythm in his 
life of going from public ministry to solitude and prayer, and of coming to public 
ministry out of solitude and prayer. 44 

Perhaps, the leverage of a being a pastor lies not so much in what she does, but 
who she is; that is, pastors are always in the business of articulating the nature their being 
the “Christ incarnated in the world.” The assessment questions are, “where is the leverage 
in this system? What changes can be made that are most effective and lasting in this 
system? Who or what holds the greatest power to make that change?” 

In the above story, the leverage in the system lies not in the congregation but in 
the pastor herself who must change the way she thinks and views the nature of ministry, 
and the way she relates to others and herself (e.g., more time with God and less with 
sermon, more rest and less work). In other words it lies in her mental models. For 


43 Shawchuck and Heuser in both of their books, Leading the Congregation and Managing the 
Congregation , begin with chapters dealing with one’s spirituality. 
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example, what would happen if she no longer sees the church attendance as a measure of 
her success but as consequent qualities of her relationship with God? What would 
happened if she focused her energy not on growth but on the quality of the church? What 
would happen if she spent more time with God in prayer and self-reflection and less time 
in worrying about impressing people or making marks in the ministry as a successful 
pastor? In other words, leverage of the systems may be in the conversion of minds or in 
her mental models. 45 

Surface the mental models . Listening to her story, we have found her assumption 
about what it means to be an effective pastor. For her, the primary task of an effective 
pastor is being an effective preacher (she spends 30 hours per week on writing her 
sermon). While this is an admirable habit for any pastor to follow in the sacred duty of 
preaching the Word, we have also heard that she does not have enough time to do much 
else. We have also found that for her a good sermon is an exegetically and theologically 
sound lectionary sermon. From this we can assume her mental model for being an 
effective pastor: an effective pastor is an excellent preacher according to the academic 
standard she learned from seminary. 

It has been shown that effective pastors are pastors who are flexible in their 
leadership styles and who seek to meet the needs of the congregation. This means that she 
must be ready to unlearn what she has learned to be the “correct” way of preaching as 
well. Preaching sermons that are intended to be educational (i.e., how to live a more 
spiritual life) can be extremely effective tools for challenging people to be more faithful 


45 O’Connor and McDennotl writfrrjQften changing a mental model is the leverage point that leads 
to breakthrough," They assert that changes4villiout changes in mental models are probably no changes at 
all. O’Connor and McDermott, 110{TT) 
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in attendance and stewardship. In other words, church leaders who desire changes must 
be ready to challenge their own mental models that shape their ministry. 

Assessment questions are “what are some of the assumptions that church leaders 
hold about the current realities? What do their behaviors reveal about their beliefs? What 
mental models that we hold might contribute to the problems that we are trying to solve?” 
Here we are looking for ways to understand our mental models because they, whether we 
like it or not, shape our views and actions in the world. 

Look for small improvement. Sometimes small changes in the right places make 
a big difference. Systems thinking says the leverage lies in places that you least expect. 
Looking for the right changes in the right places requires thinking unconventionally. 

Kline and Saunders tell the story of a woman who worked as a manager in a McDonald’s 
restaurant. She began a small change in way she gave the change to her customers. She 
gave the change by cupping the customers hand with her left hand and giving the change 
with her right hand. This small change caught on as employees noticed the marked 
changes among the customers, as they would wait in her line even though other lines 
were shorter. In a short time, all the employees modeled her. This small change allowed a 
big difference in the way employees and customers interacted. The restaurant became a 
more profitable and positive place to eat and work. 46 

Church and environment . Discussion of church leadership in systems perspective 
cannot be complete without asking the vital assessment question, ‘tyti o is our 
community?” Seeing the church as a system means seeing the relationship that it has with 
its environment. James D. Anderson and Ezra Earl Jones argue that a church must define 


46 Kline and Saunders, 69. 
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its community. For example, does the church consider itself as part of the community in 
which it exists or does it see itself separated from the community? 47 Church leaders must 
challenge and shape people’s attitude regarding who their community is and by engaging 
them with community. 

Looking at the church in systems perspective means seeing the importance the 
environment or community has on the church. The church must be an open system if it is 
to remain healthy. The whole idea of church as a transformation system, as presented by 
Shawchuck and Heuser, rests on this concept. One way of assessing the health of a 
church depends on how much interaction there is with the community. The assessment 
questions ar^g the church open to community? How many activities does the church do 
that interact with community? Do the people in the church reflect the community in 
which it resides (i.e., race, cultural orientation)?^ e 

Structures. Philip Selznick calls policy and structures the “institutional 
embodiment of purpose.” 48 Shawchuck and Heuser point out that “A perennial concern 
for the religious manager is: ‘How can we design our congregation to accomplish the 
desired goal with the best relationships among the people who are involved, and with the 
least amount of energy wasted in solving problems?” 49 The pastor must assess the 
structural design of the church. The principal question to ask here is “^re we getting the 
result we want?” 50 If not, chances are there needs to be a new design in the structural 


47 James D. Anderson and Ezra Earl Jones, Tire Management of Ministry (Nashville: Discipleship 
Resources, 1993), 44. 

48 Senge, “Leader’s New Work,” 10. 

49 Shawchuck and Heuser, Managing die Congregation . 142. 

50 Ibid., 143 
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elements of the church. For example, at the beginning of my ministry, I nearly burned 
myself out because of the ineffective structure of the church. I had to attend every single 
committee meeting of the church, even though the church was small. After a suggestion 
by my former professor, I changed the structure by allowing all the meetings to happen in 
one night, in the Soup and Bread. As a result, I was freed to do things I felt were more 
important. 

Shawchuck and Heuser argue that structures embody organizational belief 
systems. They assert that structural change without change in the belief system is futile. 
For example, can the hierarchical system of the United Methodist Church with its power 
flow from top to bottom be responsive to the fast changing world? Can such a system 
invite change and readily allow the idea of the “sainthood of all believers”? The attempts 
of the church to be more responsive to the needs of the people are seriously hampered by 
its own pyramid structure and its accompanying belief system. 

Assessing the structural design. How can one test the appropriateness of the 
congregation’s organizational design? The test is simple. Honestly answer one question; 
“Are we getting the result we want?” If not, then the structure is channeling the many 
energies of the congregation into results you don’t want—or the structures are blocking 
the flow of energy from moving toward the results you do want. Appropriate structures 
will allow energy to flow freely throughout the entire system—and toward the results of 
which you are looking. 51 


51 


Ibid., 147. 
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Clear Purpose: Obviously, in order for us to ask the above question, we need to 
know exactly what we are looking for, because all organizational work and energy must 
be focused to serve the purpose. Stating what we want to accomplish is the first step in 
getting the results we want. Therefore clarity in purpose, and a means to measure and 
assess how we are doing, are the first steps in designing organizational structure. 

Priority: Callahan suggests that leaders be mindful of the Eighty-Twenty rule 
where eighty percent of results are created by twenty percent of work. He writes, “20 
percent of the objectives toward which a congregation heads will yield 80 percent of the 
results for that congregation, and 80 percent of the objectives they develop will yield 20 
percent of the results. The art of strategic long-range planning is to focus on the 20 
percent that will accomplish most of the results.” 52 Given the knowledge of limiting 
factors of the church, determined by its size and resources, church leaders must be careful 
in allocating where he or she will focus the church’s energy as its primary goals. 

Feedback: How do you know if you are getting nearer to the goals or purpose that 
you set out to accomplish? Feedback systems must be in place in order to understand 
where you are in relationship to where you want to be. For example, if you are working 
to make worship services more dynamic and meaningful, how can you tell if you are 
getting there? The answer is simply asking the people who come to the worship services 
to give you feedback. Feedback systems, write Shawchuck and Heuser, “help the 

53 

congregation come into alignment” with the purpose of the church. 


52 Callahan, xviii. 

53 Shawchuck and Heuser, Managing the Congregation 148. 
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Playing the Game: If you were the coach of a basket ball team, you would know 
the rules and how to win the game. Unfortunately, church is a complex and fuzzy 
organization when it comes to the rules and objectives. Pastors are called to make clearer 
the nature of their church and its purpose. The rules have to be laid out simply and clearly 
to the members so that they can see how to play the game in order to win. Everyone in 
the church has to understand those simple objectives and rules of playing the game. 

When this is done, as clearly as it is possible, the chances of the church accomplishing its 
purpose are high. 

Body Mapping. Kline and Saunders describe a process called “Kinesthetic 
Modeling.” 54 In this process, you get people to act out how a system works. For example, 
how does a complex welfare system work? Instead of getting the information by reading, 
a creative and fun way of explaining the system might be doing it with your bodies. 
People that represent different functions may form bodily structures that indicate their 
functions. If there were a direct relationship between two agencies, they would be 
indicated by shaking hands, or holding hands, or touching or connecting with ropes. By a 
person acting as an application going through this Kinesthetic model of the welfare 
system, people can better understand the system. Kinesthetic modeling can be used to 
determined the “flow” of a system such as church. For example, if you were to create a 
structure that can describe the current reality, kinesthetic modeling can help you to see 
where there might be system glitches (i.e., bottleneck). 
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Quality and Strength 

Quality. The modem world is experiencing changes that are unprecedented. The 
advent of the age of information created a world that is incredibly complex and 
interrelated. Changes that are felt in one comer of the globe are felt here at home the 
next day. What happens in this part of the world has even greater influence on the rest of 
the world. The fast changing and the highly competitive world made the concept of 
learning organization a main stream idea. Learning has become the only creative edge 
that organizations have. Presumed in the concept of the learning organization is another 
concept, quality. 

Quality has now become main stream in church culture. Whether we bemoan it 
or celebrate it, the fact is that we expect quality not only in things that we purchase in 
stores but also from all other parts of our world. Quality is what is presented and 
preached in successful mega-churches that thrive these days. 

Seen from a theology of service, we are called to be the churches that constantly 
seek to improve our ministry in the world. 55 Quality, or the quest for quality, is the 
ground on which the concept of the learning organization stands. Norman Shawchuck 
and Gustave Rath argue that church leaders do not have much time to think about this 
matter. They assert that quality is a necessary ingredient for church survival. In defining 
the word quality, they write, “Quality: Doing things right! Doing them right the first time. 
Striving to do things better today than we did yesterday, and keeping at it until we exceed 


55 Quest for quality has other theological implications. Since perfection is the goal of quality, what 
is its theological implication on religious behaviors or on faith? John Wesley taught Christian perfection, a 
sort of religious quest for quality. 
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being the best, and set our sights on the highest goal of all—perfection.” 56 As indicated 
by the title of their book, ^ ^Bench marks of Quality in the Church, they want to provide 
church leaders with reference points in which we can assess the qualities of our own 
churches. 57 

Religious qualities. The authors say that religious quality is “the means by which 
a congregation renews itself and finds the energy to cany out an effective ministry.” 

They include spirituality, believing, vision led, mission driven, and discerning. 58 
Shawchuck and Rath believe that spirituality must be at the forefront of a quality church. 
Some of the assessment questions of congregational spirituality are “Do congregation 
leaders publicly witness to their own spiritual journeys?” “Do leaders teach spiritual 
discipline?” “Does congregation create, develop, and support members’ spiritual 
renewal?” “Is personal witnessing occurring?” 59 

Each of the above questions can prod the congregation along in thinking about 
and assessing the spirituality of the congregation. Another indicator of a religious quality 
is what they call discerning quality. Shawchuck and Rath say that discernment is “a 
decision-making process that seeks faithfully to involve God in the decision making.” 60 
They describe, among others, a simple rule of discernment used by Joseph Cardinal 
Cardijin: “See, Judge, and Act.” 

56 Shawchuck and Rath, 13. 

57 Ibid., 11. jl. 

5 8 Y ^ y 

I will only discuss few of what I think are mere important aspects of religious qualities as 
indicated by the authors. ^ A 

59 Shawchuch and Rath, 29. 

60 Ibid., 47. 
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The first step is seeing. This is the practice of looking at the world in the eyes of 
Jesus. The question to be asked is, “Vhat do you see?” “Is there a need that needs to be 
met?” The second step is simply called “judge.” In this step, you are “Mak[ing] critical 
judgments about what you see in the light of Scripture and the best of social literature .” 61 
The question to ask here is “what do the Scriptures teach?” In the final step, “act,” you 
are to respond to whatever you have learned by making a decision to act. These simple 
steps of seeing, judging, and acting, can help churches to find meanings and come to 
decisions in the light of Jesus. 

The assessment questions seeking to find the discerning quality of a church are 
“Do the leaders and decision makers in the congregation sincerely believe that God hears 
and answers prayer?/. .Vyhen making decisions or seeking to resolve differences do they 
take prayer as seriously as their conversation with each otheij?:. ..Do the leaders have an 
established method for discerning the Mind of God^/Do the pastors and teachers 
preach and teach discernment to the laity ?” 62 

Lav-led qualities. Shawchuck and Rath define lay-led quality as the “means by 
which a congregation ever expands its ministry base, for lay participation is a 
fundamental key to achieving quality .” 63 We have learned the importance of lay-led 
churches. Churches without laity do not exist. Churches as communities of faith by 
definition exist because people are led by the spirit of God. Therefore, in churches 
leadership must be spread out to all people. R. Paul Stevens and Phil Collins argue that 


61 Ibid, 49. 

62 Ibid, 53. 

63 Ibid, 55. 
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the primary task of an ordained pastor is in “equipping laity” for ministry. 64 Shawchuck 
and Rath talk about churches that thrive because of lay-led qualities. For example, a small 
church in Texas led by pastor Bill Easum began with less than 50 in worship and it grew 
to 1000 with a vision that stated, “Every member is a minister.” 65 

Some of the questions for assessing lay-led qualities are “Does the laity 
participate in planning and leading the worship services, education programs and other 
programs of the church?” “Does the laity participate in ministries outside the walls of the 


church?^.. .Does the laity participate in administering and managing the church?0^s 
there a systemic way that members of the congregation are heard?4.is there a 
comprehensive program for training laypersons to do their jobs?f...What decisions does 




the congregation make as a unit?” 66 

Gathering qualities. The authors assert that “a high quality church offers a menu 
of many ministries, programs, and committees and social groups that positively involve 
most, if not all, persons in the congregation.” 67 Gathering qualities refers to choices and 
the number of opportunities that people have with ministries of the church. For example, 
Sunday school classes, Bible study groups, Book Club, soup kitchen, and Trustees 
Committee are all ways in which people can be involved in the activities of the church. 

Some of the assessment questions include, “Is there the requisite variety of 
ministries, programs and committees to meet the needs of our congregations? OHow 




64 See page 75@above. 

65 Shawchuck and Rath, 56. 

66 Ibid., 58, 65. 
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many ministries are there? Programs? Committees? What percentage of the congregation 
participates in ministries? Committees? Programs? How much of overlap of membership 
is there in the activities? How many new ministries, committees, and programs are added 
each year? Are the same people doing everything?” 68 

Another benchmark of gathering quality, according to the authors, is that the 
church should utilize its space and facilities to its maximum. They write, “In a high- 
quality, comprehensive church ministry and program, no matter what its size, activities 
are offered at most times of the day and unitize most of the available space in the church 
building.” 69 

Assessment questions here ar^J‘Are there activities everyday? How many are on 
site and off site? How much of the space is utilized daily? What percentage of the 
activities are for noncongregation activities? What percentage of the activities are in line 
with the mission of the congregation? [And if the church is renting space out], what 
percent of the church budget comes from renting to noncongregation activities?” 

Participative qualities . Participative qualities are about the degree in which there 
is a sense of caring and community in the congregation. Shawchuck and Rath talk about 
churches that have high participative qualities. The Hope Community Church, created by 
pastor Dale Galloway, began with small cell groups of caring people of no more than ten 
in each group. The questions are: Do people care about each other? Do they relate to 
each other equally? Is there a sense of community? 


68 Ibid., 73. 
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Some of the principal assessment questions suggested by the authors are “Does 
the congregation systematically reach out to members and friends in need|j/Ts there an 
organized and effective process of discovering needs and scheduling outreach 


activities?.^T^oes the laity care for the staff^Qjoes the congregation clearly care for the 
strangers?” 

Outside-in qualities. The outside-in qualities refer to a church’s ability to relate 
and listen to the congregation, community, and the world. A church with high outside-in 
qualities “lives in a dynamic and changing world.” 70 It is opened to the voices of the 
congregation, the community, and the world, and seeks actively to respond to those 
needs. Assessment questions for the outside-in qualities are “ Are the staff and 
congregation regularly and systematically kept informed about the world^Do the staff 
and congregation listen to all relevant parties in church? £JDo the staff and congregation 
listen to the local community?^. Do the staff and congregation listen to the rest of the 
world?. „Are the church’s activities and ministries in tune with current issues'^XVhat 
level of social action is communicated to the outside com mu nity?.^jWhat are the social 
action activities^T^JHow many members are involved in social action activities^!)' 71 

Expecting Qualities . High quality churches are transparent; that is, they are honest 
and have high moral values. They call this “ethical quality.” The church with high 
expecting qualities lives in a high moral standard that is exemplified in the Bible. They 
walk in “right” relationships with others and God. The authors write, “An ethical church 


70 Ibid., 100. 
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makes decisions based on Christian values and its vision for the future.” 72 Some of the 
assessment questions ar^JDoes the congregation adhere to an ethical code, distilled from, 
or even beyond, ScriptureT/^Are the children specifically and intentionally taught how to 
make moral decisions?/^Are courses in ethics taught to adults^/^Are ethics discussed at 


u 
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board or committee meetings?/Vls there a clearly communicated expectation that all 
leaders will adhere to ethical standards when making decisions or offering leadership?” 73 

One of the expecting qualities is the high expectation of the church in everything 
that it does. Pastors have high expectation in their own work, and expect excellence and 
quality from every level of the church’s life. Also they promote excellence, not by 
demanding it, but by living it out and setting examples. Shawchuck and Rath write, 
“When excellence is a benchmark, all activities and behaviors of clergy and laity are 
performed in the best possible manner. Excellence is the attitude that enables people to 
do things well. Excellence, which is sometimes synonymous with quality, supports and 
enhances every other quality and all activities of the church. Who wants a second-rate 
car, meal or home? Why settle for a second-rate church?” 74 

Some of the assessment questions to measure expectation qualities are “Are high 
expectations communicated to people and staffs? Are expectations recorded, explained, 
and evaluated? How do you deal with failures in performance? Is there an expectation to 
do better than expected? Are decisions, time, energy and money directed toward 


72 Ibi4, 114. 

73 Ibid., 116. 
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exceeding current levels of accomplishment? Are there on going processes of evaluation 
to improve all aspects of the church?” 

Consequent qualities . Finally, the authors contend that churches that live to fulfill 
the qualities discussed above live in what they call the “consequent qualities.” Churches 
with high consequent qualities are those with a sense of healing, growth both in number 
and spirituality, and joy. The assessment questions ai^“Does participating in the 
congregation heal the physical and mental problems of members?^jDo members leave 
the congregation with or because of hurt?,.y\re members joyful and happy ?|?j. Do 
members enjoy each other and life?... Are worship, mission, and education enjoyed? Is 


laughter common in the congregation? What kind of music is used in the services, songs 
of joy or dirges? What are the attendance patterns for last year? What have been the 
trends in lay leadership and volunteer ministry over the last year? The last five years?” 

Strength. Church leaders may feel overwhelmed as they assess many areas in 
which they need to improve. What they need now is to assess what they do well. In other 
words, church leaders need to assess the strengths of their churches. Callahan identified 
the characteristics in churches that promote church growth. He argues that church leaders 
must work from the strengths rather than from the weaknesses of their churches. He 
suggests that church leaders work on building their future by building on their strengths. 
Quality is made possible only when people are made aware of their strengths and 
improve upon them. Looking at what they do not do well may only aggravate their sense 
of failure and powerlessness. Church leaders must remember that the whole assessment 


75 Ibid., 131. 
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process is about edifying and building up the churches. The principal questions that 
church leaders must ask here are what do we do well? What are our strengths? What are 
some of the positive aspects about who we are? 

These questions and others reveal more than just the strengths of the church; they 
also reveal something about their identity. Often things that make people feel good about 
themselves are also parts of their identity. Some of the questions that can help us know 
our strengths are: what positive things do we say about ourselves? What are some of the 
good things we have done in the past? What do we feel good about? If we are to imagine 
ourselves (church) as an animal, which would we be and why? 77 

As we work on the planning and strategy section, focusing on a few strengths and 
building on them will lead us to greater possibility and hope for the future. 

Step Three: Preferred Reality 
“Leaders provide a clear picture of the preferred reality.” 

Senge argues that, “without vision there is no creative tension.” 78 He says that a 
clear picture of the current reality alone is not enough to bring about changes in 
organizations. People also need visions to pull them forward. As we have seen, 
Shawchuck and Heuser define vision as “a recognition and an intense yearning for a more 
desirable future, shared in common among a group of people.” 79 Leaders must provide a 



77 This question is intended to bring out fun and excitement in finding out^church’s strength Every 
animal has characteristics that are unique and what we may call their strengths. What makes an elephant an 
elephant? Its size? Tiie nose? An elephant’s strength lies in its sheer size and flexible nose tliaUrnlike other 
animalacan maneuver objects with care and accuracy. Churches that are like elephar^re a ernir a h whose 
strength lies rtat* enormous size and maneuverability. 

78 Senge, “Leader’s New Work,” 9. 

79 Shawchuck and Heuser, Managing the Congregation. 103. 
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corporate vision for the congregations. They must evoke in people “an intense yearning 
for a more desirable future.” 

Difference between Vision and Mission 

According to Shawchuck and Heuser, vision is something mystical whereas 
mission is more concrete. Vision creates energy. Mission consumes energy. Vision 
cannot be planned; it can only be captured whereas mission is something that we do 
“now” as we seek to make the vision more real. 80 Lovett H. Weems, Jr. says it is almost 

tt 

the opposite. He asserts that we^ ^Jhink of the mission as ‘what we exist to do’ and a 

uj ^ Ac,! ^ n ^ * 

vision as~what God is calling us to do in the immediate future (next year, next three 
years, or some other time period).” 81 Shawchuck and Heuser and Weems, Jr. do seem to 
agree, however, that the vision of a church is God’s gift; that is, it is imparted to us from 
God. In some sense, vision is always greater than life. It is always within us but also 
beyond us. 

The essence of vision is that it motivates us to do something today so that we can 
get there tomorrow. Douglass Lewis writes that “A good leader will not only develop and 
share a vision, but will also develop and foster a future-oriented, mission-driven climate 
in the organization.” 82 What is more important in this process of the leadership is that the 
church leaders understand that it is not what vision says but what vision does that counts. 


80 Ibid., 101. 
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Vision and Systems Thinking 

Senge asserts that it is not enough to come up with a vision statement even when 
people share the vision. What leaders must be aware of is that people, including the 
pastors themselves, are part of the current reality; that is, they have created it. People 
must be able to see how the currently held views of reality, “the existing policies and 
actions,” create the present reality of organizations. In other words, as long as people are 
reacting to the changes instead of generating the changes, the changes that are sought in 
the vision cannot materialize. Senge argues that “Vision becomes a living force only 
when people truly believe they can shape their future.” 83 

Seen from this perspective, there are three very important tasks of leadership. 
First, pastors must be teachers of systems thinking. Pastors must constantly seek 
opportunity to provide the bigger pictures of reality and help people to see how they are 
part of the “systems” in which they live. They must educate the people in how they can 
influence these systems. They must constantly and gently challenge people to see the 
difference between the “espoused views” and the “operating views.” Second, pastors 
must cultivate a climate of success and attitudes that say, “ yes we can create our own 
future.” One can begin this process by creating small achievements along the way. Little 
victories here and there can help create a sense of confidence among the people. Again, 
this is part of the leader’s job of cultivating positive thinking in the organizational 
culture. Third, vision must be within the reaches of the people. A church’s vision cannot 
be a wishful thinking. Vision must reflect what is reasonably possible with the resources 
of the church. In other words, vision must be simple and compelling, and it must be an 

83 Senge, Fifth Discipline . 231. 



honest reflection of current reality. It must be a real force that can lure people toward a 
workable and yet profoundly better future. 
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Kline and Saunders say that finding the unifying action of an organization is the 
very purpose of the vision. 84 Visioning is really about supplying the big picture for 
people to follow. This is what Kline and Saunders say about the importance of having the 
big picture. I have inserted a few words in brackets, which help us to think about this in 
the church setting. 

Over and over again, we find that a lack of commitment to change among 
organizations [churches] is often undergirded by a crucial lack of understanding 
among the members about the overall context of their work [ministry], they 
haven’t been supplied with the big picture of the initiatives [work] they’re 
involved in. 85 

How do leaders provide pictures of the preferred future? How do leaders lead so that 
people can see the vision of how and who they want to be? How can church leaders 
evoke in people the “intense and yearning desire to be at a better future?” 

1. Start with God. Writers in the leadership field tell us that visions come from 
God. The first step in catching a vision is in prayer. Church leaders must turn toward 
God and prayer for guidance. What does the Bible reveal about what we need to do? 

What is the vision of God shown by the ministry of Jesus Christ? What does the church 
tradition say about the vision? How and what did God impart the vision to people through 
out centuries (John Wesley, Martin Luther, church fathers, the modem and old prophets 
etc.,)? What we are looking for is God’s spirit and vision that is ever so active in our 

84 Kline and Saunders, 191. 
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Ibid., 197. 
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world. David Bromstad advises, “Immerse yourself in God’s word and pray seeking Him 


?86 


£sicj. Wait 01 /His response, then go with it. The results are His concern.’ 

Start from Leaders. Leaders must develop from study and experience his or 
her 'persona! vision. Then he or she must share it with people (core people). Vision is not 
something that people must agree upon. We do not want a consensus approach in 
developing a vision. We know people have their own visions. Leadership’s task is in 
articulating these visions to greater whole and unifying them into a common vision. 

3. Know the people. Martin Luther King Jr. did not create the vision of freedom 
for his people. He simply articulated a better picture of that reality and people’s yearning 
to get there. His vision was also followed by his life of concrete actions to provide for the 
vision. In other words, he talked about the preferred future not out of vacuum but from 
the people’s needs, wants, and desires. Church leaders must know the people and their 
needs. The pictures of the preferred future are already in the minds of people; only they 
are not articulated clearly. Leaders’ tasks are drawing them out from the people and 
holding them out for people to see. 

4. Know the community. Leaders must understand the needs of the community. 
Church in systems thinking understands that institutions exist to meet certain needs and 
those needs are always community oriented (The Gospel of John declares to us that God 
sent God’s Son to save the world, not the church). 87 What are the perceived needs of the 
community? What can the church do about those needs? It is out of those unique needs 
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and desires of the community that church’s vision of who they want to be can be explored 
and concretized. 

5. Create a small core group of “visionaries.” Start with people who are 
interested in the future of the church. Engage core members to think about visions and 
share their own vision. Share your own vision with those people. Create a task force 
representing core groups, diversity (youth, old, ethic members etc.,), and if possible 
members of the community who are not part of the church. 

6. Tell the story of the church, its golden days and trying days, and what made it 
special and redemptive. Telling and remembering stories of the church help people to see 
God’s grace in the past and how God is still moving the church. 

7. Share with people some of the success stories from other churches and 
leaders. Provide case studies in meetings and sermons. Let people know how other 
churches have envisioned and made real their preferred future. Be careful that this is not 
presented in ways that are discouraging to people. Ron Crandall warns that if this is done 
too soon (before the people have gained some confidence about who they are and what 
they can do) then it will be self-defeating. 88 

8. Share your own vision with the congregation. Have Vision Sunday to preach 
your personal visions and that of the congregation’s visions followed by a special 
gathering (potluck) on creating the vision. 89 


88 Crandall, 74. 

89 The process of creating a vision will be discussed more fully in the strategy section. 



“Leaders provide a clear map from here to there.”i 



Strategy 

We have seen that leading a church in systems thinking requires working on the 
four components: mission or purpose of the congregation, assessments of congregation 
(culture, systems/structure, and qualities/strengths), preferred future, and strategy. The 
strategy is as followS^jT) 

/ f Create visionaries or a group of people who are going to lead the church. 

^ if Teach and coach them about systems thinking and church assessment. 

Work on solutions to both the fundamental problems of the church (i.e., vision, 
purpose) and small manageable improvements on the church’s strengths/qualities 
(i.e., what can we do to make people feel more welcomed in our church?). 

V. Provide regular learning sessions (time we set aside to discuss what we have learned) 


n 5. 


{Sio 







fa 3 ^ Find a group of people who are interested in the project of leading the church. 
I have done this by calling for a potluck. I have written invitation letters to everybody in 
the church explaining to them the purpose of the potluck. I expressed clearly that the 
purpose of the potluck was to create a new Ministry Team in order to focus on the 
vision/leadership of the church. About twenty people showed up. After the potluck 
dinner, I drew a basic outline of a car (without the wheels) on large construction paper 
and said that the car represented the church. I told them we are going to “complete” the 
car by adding the necessary parts (lamp, wheels, etc.,) to the car. Then I asked them 
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to come forward individually if they were willing and the draw the part that he or she 
thought that he/she was or wanted to be, and why. In other words, with the car 
representing the church, they were to explain what parts of the car (that is, what kinds of 
function in a life of a church) they have drawn and why they have drawn them. 

It was amazing to watch the creativity and enthusiasm that this exercise had 
created for the people. This was a good way of explaining to them what a church is in the 
perspective of systems thinking. It was an excellent way of seeing that in order for a 
church to “run” it needed all these parts working together. But the most interesting and 
revealing thing that happened for me was that even though most of people participated 
and drew parts of the car, nobody came forward to put the most important parts, the 
engine and the transmission. While people wanted to be helpful in the life of the church, 
nobody wanted to or had the energy and power to become the engine and transmission. 

At the end of the meeting, nine people signed up (from the twenty people that 

I started by giving the new members of the Ministry Team the basic outlines of what is 
expected from them and what they can expect from me. I told them my role in the 
Ministry Team is to become the Coach and Teacher for the Team. I also described that 
their primary roles were to become “ministers” of the church by helping the team, and 
ultimately the church, to think about its own future. The Ministry Team meets once a 
month. Below are the rules and basic expectations of the group. 

Rule 1: We will work on fundamental problems (systems thinking). 


came) and committed themselves to become the members of the new Ministry Tei 


). Give them clear rules, strategy, and expectation on leading the church. 
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Leadership in systems perspective is about connecting people and helping people to see 
the bigger picture. Actions are generative rather than reactive; that is, systems thinkers 
believe that we create our own future. A fundamental principle of systems thinking is 
working on the long-term solutions rather than reacting to the pressures of the short-term 
solutions. Therefore one of the strategies deals with looking at the fundamental problems 
of the church. More time and energy will be used to find solutions to more fundamental 
issues in the church. 

Rule 2: We will build on the strengths of the church. 

Working on fundamental problems is a good way of leading a church. However, 
systems thinkers also assess what are the strengths of their churches. They see that you 
can only make small changes one at a time. The Ministry Team will work on the 
strengths of the church to make them even stronger. We will focus on the little changes 
that will make significant improvement, rather than working on the big problems that are 
difficult to manage. Small improvements and achievements at a regular pace and time can 
add confidence among the people. 

Rule 3: We will assess and evaluate. 

We will constantly assess ourselves in terms of how we are doing in dealing with 
the fundamental problems and working to improve on small areas of strength and 
qualities. 

Rule 4: We will focus on spirituality. 

The team will focus on God and seek to grow in relationship with God. They will 
remember the true reason for their work. They will commit to the daily readings of the 
Bible and, yearly, two days retreat for Spiritual Growth. 
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Come up with the specific strategies in leading the church using what has been 
described in this project . A) Cultivate positive and open places for people to discuss 
issues freely before proceeding further with the group. Please read the section on the 
cultivating the culture of positive, safe thinking before you begin the discussion on any 
other subjects. This should take several meetings. 

B) Think of ways to create a safe environment for people to think and share. Do 
the “Good and New” game 90 or other community building activities whenever possible 
before the meeting. Ask people what they can do in meetings that will cultivate a positive 
and safe space. People are usually good at coming up with ideas. 

C) Remember to always begin and end a meeting with prayer. Remind yourself 
and people that God is present in the process. 

D) After you have led the people to have become more positive ideas that 
promote thinking, the next step is discussing the purpose, current reality (assessment), 
preferred reality, and strategy of the church. 

Purpose. Read the section on purpose. Ask them for feedback about what they 
think. Then lead them into discussion on the purpose and mission of the church. You can 
say, “what do you think is the mission of the church?” Have them share then- 
understanding of the church’s mission. Remember the difference between the discussion 
and dialogue. 91 Agree with them on rules of conversation, such as showing mutual 


90 This is a ample process of sharing with the group something that liappened to you that was 
good and new withiirlast 24 hours. The good and new can be soinethm^’inundane as the si^flighi breaking 
through a cloudy day or receiving cards or letters from relatives or friends. Often tossing a small beanie bag 
or stuff animal to people who you want to share is a good way to get the game going, See page 119. 

91 In discussion, you are trying to come to a specific decision. In dialogue, you are looking for new 
ideas and understanding. 
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respect, and not using “you” when speaking (i.e., You said...) Here we are looking to 
explore ideas. 

As has been suggested, provide them with several definitions of the church. 92 Ask 
them to pick several passages from the Bible that describe their understanding of the 
purpose of the church. One can also use the method of drawing pictures instead of using 
words to come up with the purpose of the church. In this process I provided them with 
large construction paper where to draw the images and pictures of the church. The rule is 
that you cannot write words on it. It must be done in pictures. In one instance they came 
up with a building that has wings and a heart (symbol of love) and a wide open door with 
arms stretching out to people crying (tears). It also had a magnet on the top drawing in 
people. 

The advantage of drawing pictures to describe something forces people to think in 
concrete ways. It helps people to see better what they are talking about. 

After this game, one can use the questions to be more specific about the purpose 
of the church, what is our business? What is the main business of the church? Come up 
with a sentence about the purpose/mission of the church. 

It is important to engage all the people in the congregation to develop a mission 
statement for the church. Since not everyone can come together in one setting, it is 
important that leaders provide ways in which people can communicate. A good idea is 
running a campaign in church that allows people to wrestle with this question (a 
preaching series on the church’s mission). Small churches can afford to visit the people. 




92 A verv-9tiMes&fS^i3^tiiuuLiLli fa Avery Dulles, Models of the Church (New York: 

Doubleday, 1987). 
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Larger churches can find other ways (i.e., encouraging people to write to the church, 
Valentine’s Day cards to the pastor or church about their thoughts of church’s mission 
and vision, newsletter). Again ask the team to come up with ideas that can get the people 
involved. The Ministry Team exists for creating ideas and strategizing the plans. 

Write the purpose/mission statement and post it in the church. Remember to bring 
the mission of the church to people whenever you can so that they are constantly 
reminded of it. 


Current Reality. We have talked about assessing the current reality of details in 


) 


the above section. Teaching the team the concept of culture is an important way to begin 
talking about changes. As you can see, it will take time to teach them about systems 
thinking, structures, and qualities. One way to do this is by encouraging people to read on 
these topics. Get them to teach others about the concepts during the group. 

Remember to work on the long-term solutions. Spend time dealing with issues 
that have more leverage than recurring symptoms, such as how can we increase people’s 
relationship with God more effectively? Traditional answers to persistent problems like 
more offerings of traditional Bible Study may not work. When was the last time Bible 
Study was offered here and therefore helped the over all function of the church? Also 
there will be temptations and pressures to get to quick resolutions. Leaders must resist 
these temptations and encourage others to look for solutions to more fundamental issues. 

While it is necessary that leaders spend time thinking about long-term solutions, 
people also need to experience small successes along the way. Imagine leadership 
meetings that never really do anything. While time will be spent working on fundamental 


- V . 
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issues of the church, working on small things to improve the life of the church in the 
immediate future can motivate people. 

Lead the Ministry Team to assess the strengths of the church. Then pick one of 
the strengths and make it even more effective. For example, Sunny Side UMC is a small 
but a compassionate church. One of the strengths that it has is its people are 
compassionate. Ask what is it about the church that makes it think it is a compassionate 
church? List several things they have done in the past year that makes them a 
compassionate church. Now ask them to think of ways to make these qualities more 
public and regular. 

The combination of working to solve more fundamental issues while also working 
on immediate improvements of the strengths of the church can help the team to learn 
while progressing forward. 

It is obvious that only one or a few of these things (cultures, structures, systems, 
and qualities) can be worked on at a given time. You do not want to overwhelm people 
with too much information. Lead them gradually into the next step. For example, I have 
introduced the concept of culture to the group for several consecutive meetings. The next 


step should be implementing what we have learned. For example, how can we strengthen 


the culture of caringand compassion in our church? 


fed Reality . Strategy and suggestions for creating vision or the preferred 


future is described in the above section on the preferred reality. Here we will discuss 


more specifically how one can actually lead a process of visioning. The following process 
is borrowed from Kline and Saunders and was made to fit the specific situations of the 


church that I am serving. 
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^S .—^ yj. Get the Ministry Team to talk about ways to involve the congregation in talking about 
vision. 

--Talk to key people in the congregation and ensure their attendance at the gathering. 

Set a date and time to lead a visioning session (If possible provide excellent meals after 

the meeting and snacks and drinks in between). Advertise at least three weeks in advance. 

3 . 

- ytyf- Include everyone in the church (Anglo Americans, African Americans, Tongan 


Americans, older people, younger people, and youth). Invite as many people as possible. 

V; 

Clearly state the purpose of the meeting. Before the meeting, tell them what you 
expect from the meeting (i.e., vision statement, seven goal statements to achieve that 
vision, redesigning of the structure of the church to better meet those goals and vision) 
Prepare in advance a large sheet of flipchart paper and multi color markers. 

^_Prepare to explain the mind mapping. 93 Mind maps are a “graphic reflection of 

connections made and relationships understood.” 94 In mind mapping, you depict the 
objects, ideas, or concepts, in visual images. For example, how do you describe what 
church is? In mind mapping, you will use words and pictures to describe it. In one of the 
exercises with the Ministry Team, I asked them to describe in pictures what our church 
does. I wrote the name of our church in the middle of the flipchart and then drew lines 
going out from there in all different directions as we drew a piano, the hands in prayer, 
little children, a cross, the Bible etc. It taps into our visual minds (which according to 
Kline and Saunders uses more of our brain) and forces us to put difficult concepts into 
clear pictures. 


93 Peter Russell, Brain Book (New York: E.P. Dutton, 1979) has a full description of this method. 

94 Kline and Saunders, 194. 
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Give them some example of how to do a mind mapping. For example, how do we 
mind map coffee? This should take a few minutes. Receive and give answers to questions 
, about the mind mapping. 

^ 8). Ask the participants to divide into two groups and hand out the large flipchart papers 
and markers. 

-^jj^^Tell them to fold the large flipchart paper in half, mind mapped the “ideal church” on 
the top half and the “current reality” on the bottom half (have them do this without 
talking). 

en the mind mapping is done, hang the maps on the wall. 

10). Look at the maps and find the common themes in the current reality and the ideal 





-^7 





church. 

11) . Explore the mind maps for their meanings; ask what those pictures mean. 

12) . Find tensions between the two maps and do a composite map of how might one 
bridge the gap between the two. Do this in one group or small groups. 

13) . Come up with vision statement(s) and the seven goals to attain the vision. 

4). If time permits, discuss what kind of structures and systems might best serve the 
purpose of the vision and the commitment they are willing to make to make the visions a 
reality. 


This process of mind mapping can be a great exercise for group building. It also 
makes people aware of how they are connected to the over all effectiveness of church. 
Vision must be constantly lifted up and shared with people. 

Develop a regular evaluation process and adapt the plans accordingly when 
necessary . Ask, “How are we doing?” “What do we need to do now?” Be flexible yet 
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firm. Church leaders are aware of the importance of feedback and evaluation. Pastors 
should learn to measure the effectiveness of the process of leading the congregation by 
constantly seeking out feedback and evaluation. The evaluation process should be regular 
and systematic; that is, church leaders should implement ways to make evaluation a part 
of church’s structure. 

Conclusion 

Leadership in systems thinking is about becoming a responsive church. The 
church exists in the world. Its life depends on how it interacts with the community in 
which it exists. Systems thinking helps us to see that truth better. It also helps us to see 
the dynamics of a church being like that of a family. Like a family, a church has 
personalities and cultures. It has its own worldviews and theological stance. Like a 
family it needs healthy structures and a sense of meaning and direction for its well-being. 

Family systems thinking helps us to see the complex emotional dynamic of a 
church. Leaders understand the importance of self-differentiation and self-definition, 
which translates to me as clear identity and integrity for the pastors. Many of its insights 
have helped me to function well as a pastor. Anxiety is a part of life. An anxious church 
is a part of reality in many churches today. Church leaders in systems perspective 
understand that he/she must learn to continuously develop the spiritual and the emotional 
maturity needed in order to lead today’s demanding and challenging churches. 

Systems thinking also helps us to be more organized as church leaders. It 
challenges us to see beyond what we see, as we struggle to find answers to many 
challenging questions. Perhaps the greatest benefit the leadership in systems thinking is 
that it challenges us to see the bigger picture. Leadership in systems thinking demands us 
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to step out of our mundane world, to step back and see the bigger picture of the systems 
and the way they influence, control, and often deceive us. It challenges us to learn and do 
things differently, shaking the foundations of the normal, everyday, proverbial wisdom. 

It tells us that ultimately the leverage lies not in the outside world but inside, inside of our 
minds, in our ways of thinking, and in our passions to serve God. 
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